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Among the Lakes and Wild Rice- 
Swamps. 


BY A TRANSPLANTED YANKEE. 


Three days ago and we had not for four days 
seen tree or shrub; but during the morning of 
Friday, afar on the eastern horizon, we saw what 
through the glass proved to be the tops of trees. 
There then should be our camp, and not for 
game or rest would we stop till our tent was pitch- 
ed where green leaves murmur. Thither then 
we hurried, but nearing the expected shade we 
found that even as the water bathing the chin of 
Tantalus receded as he stooped to refresh himself, 
so this shade, fair to the eye, would afford us no 
opportunity to refresh our tired limbs in its shade, 
tor, on a small island in a placid lake, was the 
grove that had allured us hither. Disappointed 
we were about to pitch our tent in sight of timber, 
since reach it we could not, when spurring my 
pony to the highest hill near by I espied quanti- 
ties of timber to the north and east. Shouting 
to my comrades to follow, I galloped onward. 
Reaching the grove selected I found it a fine one, 
mostly of burr oak, with occasionally an ash, elm, 
walnut and linden. In the pleasantest part of it 
is our cam» pitched, and after our shadeless camps 
and treeless views this is indeed delicious. 

Befere us is the blue lake, with steep-wooded 
shores, save on the opposite side where the green 
prairie slopes to the sandy beach, and over which 
the setting sun loves to hang his handsomest pic- 
tures. On our left and in full view is a wild rice- 
swamp filled with duck and water-hen, and beyond 
all these the green prairie rolls in silent billows 
away into the blue distance. Heron, geese, loon, 
cormorant, and birds of unknown name, soar above 
our heads or sail and feed in the waters before us, 
while gull, hawk and a pair of bald eagles attract 
attention by the noble ease and grace with which 
they fly or swoop for prey. The wood is filled 
with songsters, conspicuous among them being the 
cat-bird, the jay, and the small wren that rejoices 
to sit and sing as near us as is consistent with | 
his ideas of safety; and from the prairie beyond | 
comes the cries of plover and curlew and the 
songs of redwing and bob-o’-link. 

Bright flowers grow all around us, and among 
them those that recall pleasant memories of boy- 
hood. The lily-of-the-valley and the red colum- 
bine I find here, and not since I left New England 
—<dear, ever loved, New England,—six summers 
ago, have I seen these early friends. 

The lake furnishes us with pike, pickerel and 
perch, while shot-gun or rifle brings to our mess 
plover, curlew and duck. The breasts of these 
latter when broiled on a stick makes a “dainty 
dish” fit, as we learned in our Mother Goose | 
rhymes, ‘‘to set before the king.” 

Early in the morning we are out, and in the 
level sunbeams eat our breakfast of coffee—this 
always comes first in the campaigner’s list of lux- 
uries—game, fish, bread,—camp-made, but light, 
good and graham—and stewed fruit. A chat, 
camp put to rights, and then we separate each to 
that which best su'ts him. One goes out with 
rod, one with rifle, while another seats liimself in 
the shade near by. Saddling “Winnie” and taking 
my only volume—a pocket Emerson—and to 
save remark in camp, for I’m the the only dream- 
er, [take my shot-gun also, and then am away. 
Riding over to the Lake of the Wooded Island, I 
watch for awhile a pair of white swans that there 
have their home, and then over green waves of 
prairie to the large rice-swamp two miles beyond. 
Here, picketing my pony, I throw myself in the 
shade and watch the water fowl before me. 


early start we may by noon have our tent pitched 
amid other equally as pleasant scenes. 
Nosie County, MINNESOTA. 





The Pictures of the Presidents. 


~~ 


BY AN EX-WASHINGTONIAN. 


The story concerning the difficulty attending 
efforts to dispose of the portrait of ex-President 
Fillmore, as published in a recent number of the 


| Commonwealth, suggests an inquiry as to the 


whereabouts of a series of portraits of the ex- 
Presidents painted by Healy, before the rebel- 
lion, by order of Congress. The portraits of 
John Quincy Adams, Franklin Pierce, James K. 
Polk and John Tyler were displayed in the ro- 
tunda of the capitol, from whence they were re- 
moved to some locality unknown to your corres- 
pondent. These portraits were painted in the 
conventional style so peculiar to Healy, the in- 
variable marble column, red curtain, stuffed chair, 
and books, papers, and other accessories, being 
prominent objects on the canvas. 

The portrait of ‘l'yler was what might be called 
a “breezy picture,’’ the illustrations originally 
being represented as sitting at a table by an open 
window, one arm thrown across the table, while 
the other rested upon the back of his chair. One 
leg was distended so as to occupy the center of 
the picture, and books and papers were strewn 
about in delightful disorder. The Virginia 
statesman, as reproduced by the imaginative ar- 
tist, created a greater sensation than he was ever 
able to do during his four years’ residence in the 
White House. 

If I remember aright, Mr. Healy received fif- 
teen hundred dollars apiece for these portraits, 
which he executed in an almost incredibly short 
space of time. I think that he returned to 
Washington with the portrait of Tyler after an 
absence of only two weeks from that city. As 
he received his orders from the chairman of the 
committee to whom was entrusted the painting of 
the series of portraits, he reported himself at the 
lodgings of that gentleman just as the latter had 
taken his seat at the breakfast table. This func- 
tionary was remarkable for his conversational 
powers, and for the originality of his utterances, 
and when in the vein was one of the most de- 
lightful of dinner-table companions. But his 
temperament was of a highly nervous character, 
and as his official position drew around him a 
train of beggars for his influence in the further- 
ance of numberless projects, his patience was fre- 
quently put to severe tria!s, and woe to the help- 
less applicant for his favor who called upon him at 
meal-time. In the instance alluded to he was about 
discussing a smoking beef-steak, when the ring- 
ing of the door-bell announced the approach of a 
caller. A card being brought to him by a color- 
ed servant, he adjusted his eye-glasses, and look- 
ing attentively for a moment at the bit of paste- 
board gave utterance to the following senti- 
ments :— 

“Mr. Heary.’—Confound him! 

was in ——! 
lor!” 
It is hardly necessary to repeat the name of the 
lovality indicated by the dash. Suftice it to say 
that it means a place which all guod people are 
anxious to avoid. 


I wish he 
Thomas, show him into the par- 





The Development Theory. 
Riding in the cars, the other day, a gentleman 
stepped in at one of the way-stations, and became 
quietly seated by our side. Very shortly he be- 
gan to pore overa newspaper. After having cast 





There are all varieties of duck, from the large 
mallard to the smalk teel. Old mother ducks 
leading a convoy of young, while the father | 
superintends the fleet. Whole armadas of old | 
ones feeding in the shallow water, while in the! 
edge of the wild rice there are many more. | 
With a splash of the water a whole flock has | 
disappeared beneath the surface. ‘hey svon re- 
appear a short ways off. Now there is a chase, a | 
splashing of wings on the water,and a squaking of | 
a dozen or more as they go half-way across the | 


| 


his eyes quite searchingly over its columns, he 
suddenly burst forth into a kind of whinny or neigh 
like a horse or goat, rather more like a goat, and 
continued his reading as if nothing unusual had 
happened. It was repeated, every few minutes, 
to the terminus of the route. Had a real nan- 
ny-goat trotted out of his mouth and emitted that 
trembling neigh, it could hardly have been more 
pertectly executed. 

This peculiarity reminded us of others, no- 
ticed more than once on a different route. Semi- 


the irregular, helter-skelter of white and discol- for July, brings together the East and the West in 
ored gravestones; from the enticing smile to the | a way to interest all buyers of books. 

ghastly grin; from the enameled organs ofa man} The Children’s Hour, for September, is just as 
to those of a catfish or civet-cat. The ears of an handsome in drawings, and attractive in matter 
eavesdropper are almost flexible and erect like _as it can be—a work of eminent tact, appropriate- 
those of the hare. And the very voice varies ‘ness and use for the young people. Philadelphia, 
from the sonorous accents of manhood to the! TS, Arthur & Son. 

whining of the bear and hyena, and the yelping Good Words is enlivened by a description of 
snap of the cur. Human mimickry of tones sur- ‘the artist’s out-door life at summer sketching, un- 
passes that of the parrot, crow, or mocking-bird. | der the title of “The White Umbrella.” It also 
So also with human postures and gestures. Nor)... an account of “The Prisons in Naples,” and 
is the scowl of the forehead, nor the size and! phe Quakers in Norway.” For sale by A. 
shape of the chin, insignificant. Recall Juvenal’s: wijians & Co. 

satirical remark of the snuff-colored cheek of the | 


é ‘ Sie | Hours at Home, for September, has articles by 
es and the baggy jaws and wrinkling brow | Dis: Basiueth and Patton, 3. W; Phelps; Julia. A: 
of the ape. 


jis welcome and at home in its unity. If the St. , stances, it isto be smiled down or frowned down, or 
Louis scholars can contribute to this grand result, | in any manner extinguished. In such days it is 
they will at once do the noblest work of patriot-| inspiring to find love dealt with in the old rever- 
ism and serve the interests of humanity. It is ent fashion, as a gift of the gods, as a winged 
objected to them that they would naturalize in creature, “that knows its own path and the out- 
some degree the diction, along with the matter of | lets of the sky;”’ as ‘‘the great sustaining force of 
German thought. The Nation, for example, re-|the universe, the kernel of all that can be 
proaches them with departing from the metaphys- | known.” 
The Platonic philosophy is thus set forth:— 


“Love is theology, logic, morals, politics, natu- 
ral history and astronomy. It is the sphere of 





j ical terminology of Reid, Stewart, Brown & Co., 
(declaring that in so doing they take an unwar- 
|rantable liberty. We cannot regar! the objection é . : 

il i Of aa 7 di a which all sciences are superficial segments. Ap 
[SS ° Wee ane: course, an idiomatic diction | brehension affirms all; reason doubts or denies 
and a respect for established usage are desirable; ' all, but Love reconciles all. It is a kind of pre- 
but every enlargement of thought must cause a |lude to Hegel’s idea of the universal Becoming, 
revision of the dictionary. The language of bar- | ° which Being and not Beiug are the two mo- 
Seiad a # Ries ‘a , ments. It is the principle in which all contradic- 
a ee not suffice for a ci vilizer people. | tions find their ultimate solution and reconcilia- 
It is fuund that the Bible of Christendom cannot 


We will ncitl i ‘ 1 the ti f Shearman, and others—all sound and instructive 
. v rden ory é ; Pee 
a ee reading, according to the standard of this maga- 


‘zine. The topics embrace a wide variety. New 
York, Charles Scribner & Co. 

The International Copyright Association has 
issued a pamphlet of forty-six pages, containing 
an account of a Meeting of Authors amd Publish- 


Lord Monboddo, nor Mons. Couret’s assertion of 
the Ghilanes of Africa with tails, nor the asser- 
tions of other travellers and physiologists who 
insist upon numerous instances of the prolonga- 
tion of the vertebral column or of the os coceyyis 


of our species. But, it may not be irrelevant to 
allude to the long ape-like arms, legs and elongat- 
ed necks, as well as short limbs and various stat- 
ure, generally noticeable on all sides. The wild 
men of Borneo, su called, evinced the uneasiness 


among individuals, and even among whole tribes | x : e 
lers at New York, April 9, 1868, with letters, 


speeches, a report, and other matter pertinent to 
the objects of the association. 

The Nursery, for September, is all that it prom- 
ised from the preceding numbers—the very thing 





of beasts traversing their caged-floors to and fro 
as if on a wager. 

Comparative anatomy exposes many conformi- 
ties; and we can only ask if all these phenomena, 
which have been for so many ages or epochs and 
so extensively extant upon the globe, before the 
alleged advent of the human race, are entirely 
new creations, or only new applications of the 
same traits, like accredited quotations from one vol- 
ume to another of subsequent date, second hand- 
ed derivatives transmitted to our race by our ani- 
mal predecessors. Las extinction been their lot, 
then sub-vital transition, and afterwards resur- 
rection? Hardly; for these traits are perceptible, 
scattered broadcast, in the present sphere of the 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. Are 
they not somewhat corroborative of the validity 
of the development theory, so ingeniously and 
succinctly handled, some years ago, in the ‘‘Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of Creation”? Atany 
rate, are they not eloquently suggestive? Will 
they not answer to be recorded as jottings of that 
plausible, if not actually true, theory? Is 
the human race a promoted menagerie in mas- 
querade? As Alexander said to the Thracian, 
1 Let us reflect.” 





The Massachusetts Senatorship. 

Charles Summer’s term expires next March, | 
and among all the distinguished men of Mas- | 
sachusetts, we know not one whom the country | 
would preter to have as her representative in the 
Senate. It would be difficult to praise Mr. 
Summer too highly, or to over-estimate his 
services to the country. —Philadelphia Post. 


for the little folks. Tnere is as much skill shown 
in catering for the little readers of this work as in 
getting up a first-class magazine for adults. The 
editor, Miss Seaverns, has a natural talent for ber 
work. Boston, John L. Shorey. 

Our Young Folks, for September, has articles 
from a large number of the friends of the young 
people, and drawings enough to allow an average 
of one foreach article almost. It is one of the 
best of numbers of this popular serial that has yet 
appeared, and it seems to have been easily made 
up from a superabundance of good material. Buos- 
ton, Ticknor & Fields. 

The Friend, for August, opens with an essay on 
“The Late Governor Andrew,” written by anad- 
mirer. Mr. Whipple follows with one of his vig- 
orous protests against Modern Sabbatarianism, 
clear, downright, able, as is all which proceeds 
from his pen. Mrs. Dall prints one of her labori- 
ous studies upon ‘The Chinese Classics.’’ ‘The 
other articles are of ordinary interest. 

Harper’s Monthly, for September, has three illus- 
trated articles. The last of the three, on ‘‘Guests 
Troublesome to Insects,’’—we rejoice to learn of 
their trouble!—is the beginning of a series; and 
judging from this paper, we hope the series will 
not be too short. It begins admirably. The num- 
ber is a good one, of contents more varied than 
usual. We must, however, except from this 
praise “My Pet Gorrilla,’’ which is simply silly, 
—the most vapid attempt at fun we have lately 
seen. 

Little Dorrit comes to us in the ‘Charles Dick- 





Senate, and, without hesitancy, we may say, the | 
ablest. For eighteen years he has stood foremost | 
among the persistent ant’-slavery men, proving | 


tions of a politician tor himself or for others. In! 
this lies his principal offense in the eyes of those | 
who are now his chief traducers. 
has not always been right. 
attribute given to few men. But he has stood 
firm tor the right, and been ever true to the great 
principles which give character and greatness to 
the party which he has so taithtully and so well 
represented. With attainments of the most solid 
and brilliant order, he stands at the head of living 
statesmen. With character and habits unexcep- 
tionable, he lives in an air of purity where neither 
/envy nor the malice of his political enemies can 
reach him. Great, by reason of his own attain- 
ments—yreater still in his virtues, he is the one of 
all others whom we hope Massachusetts will 
continue as her representative until the great 
questions of human rights and constitutional gov- 
ernment are forever settled.— Meadville (Penn.) | 
Ltepublican, 
in the toreground of American nationality, and | 
most conspicuous in the group of her statesmen, | 
j; stands Charles Sumner. ‘The oldest member of | 
| the Senate, his experience and judgment are in- | 
valuable to that body and to the nation. During | 
the troubles and gloom of the past eight years, | 
| he bas steadily risen in public estimation until he | 


Possibly, he | 





| 





Perfection is an} cution Office” and ‘‘ilow Not to Do It.” 


| close up with. 


Mr. Summer is now the oldest member of the ‘ens edition” of Ticknor & Fields, with eight il- 


lustrations. It also, like the ‘‘Tale of Two Cit- 
tastes strongly of French and continental 


ies,”’ 


himself a giant in the struggle tor human rights. | life—the two characters of Rigaud and Cavaletto, 
Le has never stooped to use the arts and seduc-| being capital sketches of what is never seen 


among Englishmen. But the great and memora- 


ible chapters of the novel relate to the ‘‘Circumlo- 


These 
will proverbially outlive all that Dickens has 
written, for they will be descriptive of English 


officials for centuries to come. 


The Riverside, for September, opens with a spir- 
ited sketch of ‘Fast Driving,’’ by Herrick, which 
will please all who love to go through the air rap- 


‘idly; appropriately Mr. Bone follows with an ar- 
‘ticle on ‘A Ride on a Locomotive;’? Vieux Mous- 


tache gives more of “T'wo Lives in One;”’ Austin 
Abbott tells about ‘‘Building a Railroad;’? Mar- 
tha M. Thomas has to say of “A Year Among the 
Indians;” F. J. Mills of “My First Shot at a 
Lion;” Celia Thaxter, of the ‘‘Instinct of a Cana- 
ry;” and there are many other useful and instruc- 
tive articles, with “Jack and Jill’”’ set to music, to 
The drawings are capital, and the 
number a choice one. New York, Llurd & Hough- 
ton. 


without giving new meanings to old words and 
in many ways doing violence to ancient usage. 
So the metaphysical phraseology of the Scotch 
school, accommodated to very limited perceptions 
and employed by men who knew not how to ask, 
much less to answer the great questions proper to 
their department of thought, could be no better 
that a strait jacket to the broader and profounder 
thought of another century. 
cal discussion in our language enc punters no great- 
er ditticulty than arises from the want of a dic- | 
tion adequate to its purposes. Ti:e attempt, | 
therefore, of Mr. Harris and his confreres to sup- | 
ply one will be blamed by those only who, not | 
having outrun the old modes of thought, perceive | 
no need of any new manner of speech. Let our) 
' speculative friends select their terms carefully, de- 
fine them clearly, use them consistently; and 
then, if they shall have departed no more than | 
was necessary from the usages of a past century, | 
they may wisely disregard criticism like that ot 
the Nution. 





We commend the Journal to the| 
attention and the hospitality of all thoughtful | 
minds. 

Life in the Argentine Republic in the Days of the 
Tyrants; or, Civilization and Barbarism. From the 
Spanish of Domingo F. Sarmiento, LL. D. Witha 
Liographical Sketch of the Author, by Mrs. Hor- 
ace Mann.—New York : Hurd § Houghton.—1868. 
This book, which has the disadvantage for 
those who desire the latest information of being in 
the original twenty-three years old, possesses, on 
many accounts, an interest which thrice as many 
years would hardly suffice to annul. It describes, 
on the one hand, the remarkable and intensely 
ugly form of barbarism which arose from the iso- 
lated life of the plains in the Rio de la P lata re- 
gion, and from the debased mongrel blood pro- | 
duced by a lawless admixture of races. On the | 
other hand, it exhibits the civilization of the cities, | 
steadily gaining ground under Spanish rule— 
poor as this was,—until the revolution of 1810 de- 
stroyed the old authority, while the new passion 
for ‘‘liberty,’’ misinterpreted as it always has 
been, and always must be, by an undisciplined 
people, let loose all the elements of disorder, and 
introduced an epoch of discord and degeneration. 
For a brief while the enthusiasts dreamed that 
Utopia had been attained; but they were soon 
rudely awakened. Party spirit, the curse of all 
popular governments, has always raged with pe- 
culiar violence among Spanish populations when- 
ever the form of government has given it oppor- 
tunity. Party spirit blinded and demonized the 
best Argentines, and justified the bitter apothegm 
of Col. Sarmiento: ‘‘Parties have neither charity 
nor foresight.’’ But while the cities were neu- 
tralizing their own moral force, another force was | 
preparing on the plains, and leaders like the fero- | 
cious Rodrigo were getting it in hand. Then 
came a brief struggle, and barbarism remained in 
possession of the field; and thenceforward ran, 
year after year, its course of ferocious riot. 

It is a terrible story that Sarmiento tells. He 
tells it very well and very ill. Writing with vig- 
or and vivacity, describing graphically, abound- 
ing in anecdote, and not the less entertaining 
that he sometimes draws a long bow, he is aston- 
ishingly incapable of connected narrative, or of 
continuous and orderly statement in any form 











| be translated into the tongue of uncultivated tribes | 


Indeed, metaphysi- | hetween the civil love and the chivalrous love is 


| ideas. 


justice and humanity, whether at the hearth-side 


‘sight of the philosophy which they avowed'y 


tion; which restores sameness in differentiation; 
which maintains identity in spite of distinction, 
and fuses together subject and object, mind and 
matter, perception and thing, the ideal and the 
real.”’ 

In the “Analysis of Love,’’ it is divided into 
three forms: the simplest and lowest is called the 
“vulgar or plebian love;’’ it is purified and exalt- 
ed in the ‘‘domestic or civil love;”’ it is transform- 
ed in the “chivalrous love.’’ “The vulgar love,”’ 
he says, “need not detain us. But the contrast 





worth considering. The end of civil love is mar- 
riage; that of chivalrous love, the connection be- 
tween the servente and his mistress. The only 
senses allowed to be the vehicles of chivalrous 
love were the eyes and ears. The lover was for- 
bidden to go beyond gazing on, or hearing or 
thinking of his love.” ‘The woman took the 
place of the feudal lord, the man that of fol- 
lower.” 

Chivalrous love was inconsistent with married 
love, because in marriage the chivalrous subordin- 
ation of the lover to his mistress is impossible; 
the bounds of eyes and fancy are passed, and the 
life is domestic, not ideal. 

“Shakspeare never gives us this ideal. Chiv- 
alrous love of woman is not an element of his 
world. This is a significant fact in his biography. 
He probably resembled Michael Angelo, a man 
whose life was a dualism, in whom the artist was 
sharply separated from the house-father, and the 
citizen. Shakspeare’s characteristic suppression 
of the chivalrous love, with its fantastical rites, 
points to the same kind of character. If we had his 
letters to his wite, they would probably be entirely 
occupied with domestic or municipal affairs. We 
should expect no philosophy, no wsthetic little 
historical gossip. We might find a close calcula- 
tion of the net proceeds of one of his plays, but 
certainly no indication of the idea on which it 
was constructed. Yet great men strive to have 
some confidant to whom they may impart their 
It is their bliss to find one capable of un- 
derstanding them, one to whom they may speak 
interjecdonally without measuring their words or 
completing their thought. But where is the 
great man to find his equal? Greatness is soli- 
tary. He is generally forced to content himself 
with the mere mark of intelligence, with the deep 
blue eyes of a confiding woman, or an enthusias- 
tic friend. Imagination must take the place of 
judgment, and the sign must serve instead of the 
thing signified. But the domestic relations of 
man and wife soon destroy the illusions of ima- 
gination, and no one is exposed to be more miser- 
able than the artist who should demand trom his 
wife intelligent sympathy with his thoughts as 
well as with his moods as a condition of marital 
aftection.”’ 

All this reads curiously to-day in view of cer- 
tain eminent examples, among whom the Brown- 
ings stand foremost—of married pairs whose mu- 
tual sympathies are not confined solely to house- 
keeping accounts, and whose poetry is not all 
turned to prose in domestic life. 

Shakspeare’s times are not ours. Chivalry, as 
an institution, with its fantastic rites, has vanish- 
ed from the earth; yet the soul of it survives to- 
day in the Phillipses, the Curtises, the Stuart 
Mills, and in all men who seek to lift women to 
higher levels; in all men who hold that 
womanly wisdom and worth may be safely 
trusted to see, to seek and to compass the ends of 


or in halls of state. 
In conclusion the author says these sonnets 
“ought to be read over and over again in the 


profess. Tuey will be found to illustrate and fall 


swamp. A mother duck is leading her brood | Coen: S ee serbia bec — 

by an unexpected imitation of a hen twanginy, as it 
were, trom the nose a kernel of corn, or some such 
obstacle, apparently lodged in one of her nostrils. 
Sometimes we find ourselves at the side of one 
grunting like a pig, or, from some difficulty in the 


through the grass near me. If I keep quiet she 
may cowe near enough for me to see the black, 
downy young. Experience has taught me the 
facility they have tor hiding, and I no longer try 


tu catch thei, though they come near my feet. 


A pair of grey geese are feeding in the rushes erence sido pees he's re ne? 
yonder. I wonder if they ever sport like ote eneusing be & Sun, coking like & gaan; 
y ‘ | hawking like a crow, or bah-ing like a calf; and 
fowl. I never saw them, and they are so even- | : ee 
tempered and so quiet and silent at their work |so on, through all the gamut of animal vocalities. 
: ‘| In every instance these , > an inv : 

that I liken them to Quakers, and their grey dress | Oe , en A aa ao Dye snreias 
: > |tary and unconscious effort on the actor’s part; 

perfects the likeness. Now a hawk swoops down) 4 : 





{now commands the respect and contidence ot 
| three-fourths of the nation. Only blind partisan-| —_ : ‘ 
| ship refuses to acknowledge his superior mental- 15th, 224 and 20th, are all interesting. In the 
lity, his patriotism and wisdom. We used to! last may be found the concluding paper of Mr. 
j think that Clay and Webster were great—but! yfatthew Arnold’s series upon “Anarchy and Au- 
{Sumner is their superior in all the higher and | ostey * This Mise | hi ore wdkilttell 

| purer and nobler elements of profound statesman. | MOrty. Phe hits in’ this ppb AErig Soo stead 
isiup. His knowledge of other nationalities and | made, the irony excellent, the Socratic humility 
of international law is thorouga—his character | well maintained; while, with all Mr. Arnold’s 
|i8 spotless—his consistency admirable—his love | sieht regard of democracies, he 1s a champion of 
and advocacy of treedom an inspiration. 


Never; 
an oflice-seekpr, nor a partisan, except when 


The numbers of Every Saturday, for August 


; that truth which democracy owt to signify and 
sound principles are at stake—a finished orator | subserve, namely, that in man himself, in the cul- 
—a writer of tare elegance and force, Mr. Sum- ture and clarification of his spirit, is contained 
ner stands befijre the world the greatest and most | the true barvest of civilization, He is dying « 
useful of our public men.—Philadelphia City Ltem. 7 Po aa eat a ; EEN bs) 
Senator Surnner closes his eighteenth year of | good work; and without always relishing his 


whatsoever. It is impossible to trace on his pages | jn with the thoughts of the deepest writers on the 
|the connection and order of events. Tis tide is| subject of love. When St. Augustine says, 
a confusion of eddies. He has a genius for not | “There are in the world but two loves; the love 
telling definitely what happened, even when he! of God, extending to contempt of self, and the 
knows it perfectly. Rodrigo was beaten in a bat- | Jove of self, extending to the contempt of God,” 


: .. and at the very moment he is utteriug the sound 
upon them, and what a scattering and diving y 8 


there is! She was after one of the young but he will be vacantly looking or staring directly at 
missed it. 

Wishing to estimate the number of fowl in the 
swamp I counted an average flock, and reckon- 
ing from that they must be numbered by hun- | 
dreds. Birds come around and after eyeing me | 
askance for a few minutes, hop upon a bough | 
and clatter or pour forth wave atter wave of 
sweet melody. Tired of watching J pluck, only | 
to throw away again, a handful of flowers and) 
then drawing my treasur: in blue and gold! 


from my pocket, I am oblivious to all sights 
around, save as fly, bug or gnat annoy me, or the | 
motions and clatter of squirrels fur the moment. 
attract my attention. Presently, yielding to the 
somnific influences of time and place, I sleep till 
something awakes me. To-day it was a striped 
gopher gnawing at my moccasin. There is gen-| 
erally time for a slow ride to camp, and perchance | 


a duck flying up near-by betrays her nest of 
eggs, which, if fresh are added to our dinner. 
Arriving mn camp all hands are busy in pre- 
paring the important meal of the day, which is 
promptly on the table, and while eaten each nar 
rates the events of the morning. Dinner over 
there is achat. G tells of the eagle’s nest he | 
K— ofa good fishing-ground, 





has discovered. 
while the Judge tells of the birds and squirrels 
I am questioned as to my 
game, but no surprise is manifested that I have 


he has watched. 


A bath and a ramble or a ride 
This is 
completed in season to get a tine view of the sun- 
set. Let us climb that oak up to my tavorite 
seat near by a martin’s nest, and view the land- 
scape beyond. 
rolling prairie beyond. 
is sinking and has 

“Set the sky on fire behind him, 

As war parties when retreating 

Burn the prairie on their war trail”; 
and the glare of that burning sky, crimson and 
gold and green, is reflected in kaleidoscopic mul- 
tiplications in the miniature waves of the lake. 
Such the elements, but who can describe the 
picture!’ We may admire but not describe. 
May enjoy but not paint. 
“Now comes still evening on, and twilight grey 
Has in her sober livery all things clad,” 
and her songster— the musquito—has begun his 
interminable song, and if we would not. be his 
prey, we must hasten to the protection of our 
tent, where undisturbed we may soundly sleep 
till early morn, when we must turn out and make 
preparations for breaking camp, and with an 


none to show. 


fill up the afternoon till supper-time. 


A vista of trees, water, and green 
Behind all this the sun 


| 


| You in the face, with a ludicrous degree of uncon- 


cern. 

In this connection a careful observer of human 
physiognomy cannot well avoid discerning im- 
pressed upon each and every passing countenance 
some one or more features resembling those worn 
by the animal creation. We know that the miner- 
al kingdom is represented in the lime, iron, &c., 
the vegetable in the hair, and the quadruped in 
the nails. Try a practical experiment. Con- 
structa comb of iron teeth, and it will sensibly 
frizzle or jag the hair; make one of wood, and it 
will produce a smoother effect upon the scalp; 
next apply one of ivory or horn, and the hair 
will be quite smooth; then try a brush otf bris- 
tles, and you have not only a very even but a pol- 
ished surface of hair. 

But let human faces of different nations pass by 
in review, and the peculiar characteristics of many 
animals are seen upon them—such as of the tox, 
(a long-visaged, long-nosed, sly-looking individu- 
al,) of the tiger (strong-toothed, wide apart and 
grey eyes, cat-like step,) of the wolf, baboon, 
monkey, &c. Many of the latter are seen every- 
where. Some of our most intellectual men ex- 
hibit such with their motions. 
Some preter snail-like creeping to te bounding of 
the antelope. Indeed, a case in point occurs to 
us. It was furnished by the Bull Run stampede. 
A worthy old Orthodox deacon, whose curiosity 
surmounted his piety. visited that tamous battle- 
tield on the Sunday of the battle; and, losing 


insignia. So 


courage with many of his tellow-spectators, his 
long legs carried him towards Waslington over 
his Sabbath day's journey taster than ever before. 
Indeed, he resembled a scampering human cock- 
roach. 


Now, analyze the countenance of many. Look 


atthe eves, and you are reminded of the lynx's and 


eagle's piercing glance, of the purblind or blink- 
ing owl, the skulking eye of the cat, the leering 
eye of the pig, and the juxtaposed optics of 
Jacko. The nose reminds one of the hawk’s and 
the parrot’s bill, (some hooked almost as much as 
an umbreilla-handle, or as easily hung upon a tree 
as a scythe,) the pug of the bull-dog, the semi- 
proboscis of the tapir; compare also the invaria- 


bly flat noses of the negro and the quadrupeds of | 


Africa. So with the mouth—varying from a 
mere short line to the awtul cavity of the sculpin 
or of the monk-fish. The intermixture of the 
molars and incisors intimates a sprinkling from 
\the brute creation; and then, again, the teeth 
range from the piano’s neat uniformity of keys to 


service at Washington, on the 4th of March, 1869. | 
During all tht time he has kept pace with the | 
sentiment of his State and the interests of the 
country, growing steadily and continually in 
greatness and usetulness. Practical, seli-con- 
tained, and unwearied, he is at the same time | 
the most usefujl man in the Senate, as well as ils- 
most profound) and eloquent orator. Free trom 
all taint of the! struggle tor ottice and emolument, | 
no man has stood truer to the plattorm and prin- 
ciples of his | party. The loss of such a man 
trom public life, would be a national calamity. 
Mr. Adams colid not by any possibility make his 
place good. Ile is an accomplished gentleman, | 
and a man of/statesmaniike qualities, but he is | 
behind the spirit of his State and of Congress, 
as well as unjused to the work for whicn sun- 
dry uneasy sduls bave suggested his selection. 
| There ought tp be, and there can be no tear that, 
Massachusetts| will reject her renowned and weil- 
tried represenjative, and bestow her honors on 
‘one whose poljtucal principles are so little Known 
;that he was ® candidaie tor the purple torced 
{upon Cesar S¢ymour.—Lroy Dimes. 








COMMUNICATIONS, | 


| 

| 

scctectoetek 

| Mr. Sumner in the West. 
| Epitor ComMonweattu:—l see by your pa- | 
! 





| per that there May be a mere ‘ghost of a chance” 
} . 

}in Massachus}tts of defeating the election of 
Charles Sumer to the national Senate for the 


next six von I want to say that Massachusetts 





vy be the losers, but the whole Uni- 
ld as well be the losers by sucha 
suicidal movement. 

I agree with the workingmen on the 
My predilections are all on their 


would not onl 
‘ted States wo 


eight- 
‘hour”’ principle. 
side, but shall we throw overboard a man tor the 
mere expression of an honest opinion! Only a 
tew years ago we had to work twelve or fourteen | 
hours tor a day's work; but whea tite ten-hour 
system was broactied, who helped to make it pop. | 
ular! Ll answer Charies Sumner, who is the best 
‘triend the workingman has in this country, be- 
cause he has done more to elevate labor than any 
other public man. 
Charies Sumner has more influence in the Sen- 
ate than any other man; and we here in the far- 
; West know it. If Iowa could only vote on the 
question no such man as Charles Francis Adams 
/would be mentioned in the contest. But old 
' Massachusetts will do the right thing I know. 
Desreve, Iowa, Aug. 22, 1868. 3. P. H. 





| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The People’s Magazine for the current month 
| abounds in some fine illustrations. 


| Trubmer’s American and Oriental Literary Record, 


| ings. 


| spective specialties. 


| praiseworthy enterprise. 


manner or always subscribing his opinions, we 
are content that he should do a good work in his 
own way. 

Messrs. W. J. Rolfe and J. A. Gillet, of the 
Cambridge High School, have completed their 
valuable and philosophical series of works on 
Physics by the presentation to the public of A 


| Landhook of Nutural Philosophy and Elements of 


Sound, Light and Heat—two volumes in one. We 
have hitherto spoken cordially of this series of 
works, and we repeat that for modernized infor- 
mation on the important topics treated, and clear 


‘and systematic unfolding of the elemental princi- 


ples involved, they could hardly be more com- 
plete and acceptable. They are very fully illus- 
trated, in maay cases with wholly original draw- 
In all respects they are superior, and, we 
trust, will become standard works on their re- 
Boston, Woolworth, Ains- 
worth & Co. 

Hand)ook of the Stars, for School and Home Use, 
is the title of anew manual by W. J. Rolfe and 
J. A. Gillet, the aceomplished authors of the se- 
ries of volumes grouped under the designation of 
“Cambridge Physics.” In this work we are told, 
in simple and comprehensive terms, about the 
Constellations, Apparent Motions of the Stars, the 
Pianets, the Sun, Eclipses, Comets, the Zodiacal 
Lights, Meteors, the Fixed Stars, &+., &+., thas 
having a complete vade mecum of the heavenly 
wonders. It is a condensation, possibly, of the 
author’s more elaborate work on ‘‘Astronomy,”’ 
the descriptive part being fuller and the mathe- 
matical part mach simplitied.  Jtseems to be just 
whatis needed by those for whorn it is desiznel. 
Itis handsomely and fully lilustrated. Boston, 
Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol IL, 
No. 2, should be received by the American peo- 
ple with relish, if rarity may provoke appetite; for 


_ this journal is like nothing else which this coua- 


try has or has had, nor indeed is the fellow of it 


| to be fuund within the realm of the English lan- 


guage. The aim of the writers, by whom it is 
chiefly supported, is to naturalize the philosophi- 
cal thought of Germany, that we may have an 


\immigration from the mind and culture of that 


country as well as from its population. It is a 
Let a portion of what 
is best in all lands come to our shores and give 
us the promise of a cosmopolitan civilization, a 
permanent convention of all cultures, that a. last 


| the total thought of humanity, escaping the lim- 


its ef provinces, may find here a place where it 


tle; he retreated, and shut himself up in astrong- 
ly fortified city; the foe pursued him. Was the 
| city taken? Did he fly? 
Did he make good his position? The information 
which the writer gives is contained in the words, 
: “Soon all wasover.” How over, what happened, 
| —the reader must guess, and guess without a 
[hint to help him. From a passing allusion, how- 
| ever, a page or two farther on, it may be inferred 
that Rolrigo was a second time worsted. The 
| book is full of this kind of thing, and is certainly 
lone of the most provoking books we have ever 





lest is so strongly engaged. There is much in- 
'vective against Rosas, but nothing approaching 


an account of his aetion with its results. All the | 
‘while, however, we sympathize with the writer, | 


and cannot help thinking ill of those concerning 
iwhom he speaks ill. Nevertheless the materials 
| for any cool and clear judgment are not afforded 
in any one case, save that of Rodrigo; and of him 
| one can only be sure that he was a ferocious and 
‘sensual barbarian. The book might be taken as a 
| tremendous indictment of popular government in 
{the Argentine states, since no result stands forth 
lin reliet so clear, as that all went to the bad, 
| from the day when the Spanish rule was broken. 
| But itis quite contrary to the writer's purpose 
to make this impression. He compels us to feel 
‘that this people was utterly unfit for self-govern- 


ment; and contrdicts his own intention in doing | 


so. A people so opinionated and impracticable 
at the best, so barbarous and beastly at the worst, 
and capable in their fear of submitting tamely to 
‘auch indignities, impresses the reader with de 
ispair of their future, and contempt of their ac- 
/tual character; and the constant warfare of this 
‘inevitable impression, against the author's opin- 
ion and purpsse to the contrary, makes his work 
selt-contradictory, and worse than unsatisfactory. 
' Nevertheless, we have read bis book with absorb- 
ing interest, and shall hencetorth follow with in- 
tent eye his own fortunes and those of his country. 
He has now gone to preside as chief magistrate 
over the people which has sinned and eutfered so 
much. That he will prove himself a trae patriot, 
an incorruptible magistrate, and a faithful worker 
in his place, we are assured. May his hopes be 
justified! 

An Introduction to the Philosophy of Shakspeare’ s 
Sonnets. By Richard Simpson.—Landon, N. Trubner 
4- Co.—Shakspeare’s sonnets may mean one thing 

‘or another. They may be auto-biographical or 
' purely imaginative. The proper arrangement 
way be according to Mr. Simpson, or Mr. Knight, 
‘or Mr. Gerald Massey. But in these prosaic 
‘days, when love is generaily recognized as a 
| pleasant, though more or less inconvenient, sen- | 
}sation, which, under favorable circumstances, 
is to be coaxed and forwarded to its culmination 
‘in cards, cake-baskets, butter-knives, and an es-| 


| tablishment; while, under unfavorable circum-| “then there must have lived in Milton’s time 


Was he captured? | 


read,—all the more so because the reader’s inter- | 


he gives the ultimate expression of the whole 
scope of the sonnets. Old writers and new, those 
who have preceded our pvet and those who have 
come after him, if they have chosen his theme, 
have been forced to run in the same groove; for 
this love philosophy is a way of stating the reali- 
| ties of human nature, and no one can say that the 
|system which enabled Shakspeare to store, to ar- 
range, to economize, and to exhibit his marvellous 
| knowledge of humanity, is a system that has gone 
‘out of date, ora philosophy which has been ex- 
| ploded.” 








Literary, Artistic and Personal. 

A reviewer tells th. following story of Govern- 
or Andrew :— 

“A poor Irish woman had been to the Gov- 
ernor, appealing in piteous terms for the pardon 
of her husband, who, we believe, she asserted, 
was imprisoned falsely, or for whom there were 
palliating circumstances. The Governor prom- 
‘ised that he would do what he could, a promise 
‘that was never an idle one with him. He inves- 
| tigated the case, and at last procured the release 

ot the man, and svon after the wife appeared at 
{the State House, and with all the impetuous fer- 
‘yor of her race, she threw herself on her knees 
by his side, and with tears streaming down her 
face she cried, ‘God bless you, John Andrew! 
God bless you!’ The Governor made two or 
three nervous gestures, which those who knew 
him can well imagine, wiped his nose, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Get up! Don’t kneel to me! Never 
kneel to any one but God Almighty!’ ”’ 

John Ruskin, the critic, and half-insane philan- 



























































































































































































another man with a mind turned like his, a 
‘mute, inglorious Milton,’ who was content, with 
this great gift, to live unknown to fame, until his 
own epitaph had been set up, perhaps in the 
churchyard of Stoke Pogis.’’ The one question 
remaining with him unanswered is :— 


Whose death suggested it? In October, 1647, 
William Cartwright, who was not unworthy of 
an epitaph from Miiton, had been dead nearly 
four years; but the collection of his comedies and 
other verse, to which some fifty of the wits and 
poets of the day p-efixed memorial lines, was not 
published until 1651. One has only to observe 
how immeasurably the new epitaph overtops the 
work of all the fifty to form some notion of its 
author’s place among the writers of his time. 
It is possible that, although Milton under the 
Commonwealth, would not join his verse to that 
of royalist wits before a volume of comedies, he, 
too, had found a theme in the early death of the 
young man of genius who was at once wit, poet, 
philosopher, and divine. About two years before 
the date of this epitaph died also William Hab- 
ington, the author of the purest love poetry writ- 
ten in the time of Charles I.; and although Hab- 
ington was a Catholic, Milton would have appre- 
ciated that character in the author of Castara. 


A Florence letter gives these details about Lar- 
kin G. Mead, the sculptor:— 


Mr. Mead is a young man and it seems in- 
credible that he can have had time in his short 
lite to have accomplished all that one sees in 
walking through his room. It was only a few 
years ago, when little more than a child, that he 
made in the garden adjoining his father’s house, 
his first statue, “The Recording Angel,”’ in snow; 
a slight rain followed by exceedingly cold weath- 
er hardened it to ice, and it remained the admira- 
tion of the neighborhood and surrounding towns 
for three weeks. It was the means of creating 
influential friends for Mr. Mead, and fortune 
seems to have smiled kindly upon him from the 
very first. He reproduced his ‘Angel’ in marble, 
and I believe always has one in his studio; when 
one is disposed of another takes its place. After 
looking at a great many of the statues and seeing 
the quantities of work commenced, I turned to 
the author with much curiosity, and scanning the 
slight and almost boyish figure, and delicate, re- 
fined tace, exclaimed involuntarily, ‘‘Why you 
should be an old man to have accomplished all 
that I see here, even though you work through 
the night as well as day, and i can scarcely be- 
lieve you are the sculptor himself.” In another 
room were a number of statues buxed, waiting 
for the covers to be fastened, that they might be 
sent to Leghorn for transportation. There was 
also the colossal statue of America, ordered by 
Brattleboro, Vt., (the birth-place of Mr. Mead), 
for a “soldiers’ monument,” in honor of her brave 
ones who fell’ gloriously defending their flag. 
Mr. Mead was modeling a lion in clay. It is to 
be ‘‘ Venice reposing upon the lion of St. Mark’s.’’ 
Venice, typified by a nude female, reclining upon 
the king ot beasts. Our sculptor naturally feels 
a warm interest in Venetian affairs, having won 
for his wife one of her fairest daughters. He is 
coming with his little family home for a short 
visit this summer. 

We find the following in the New York Obser- 
ver; and similar statements having been going 
the rounds of the press for some time :— 

The little city of Freyburg, in Switzerland, 
has the largest organ in the world. When in full 
play it pours forth a tempest of sounds through a 
forest of pipes, ‘‘seven thousand and eight hundred 
in number,” shaking the walls and foundation of 
the old St. Nicholas church, in which it stands. 
All the musical bands in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia combined, would not make an or- 
chestra equal in power to this mighty instrument 
alone. It is all the work of one man named 
Aloys Moser. He was poor; he was not thought 
to be a master in his art; he never received any 
adequate reward for his labor. Without assist- 
ance or suggestion from others, he formed the 
design of building for his native city an organ 
which travellers from distant nations should turn 
aside from their journeys to hear, and which, 
when heard in the darkness of the cathedral at 
night, should make an hour for them never to be 
forgotten. And so poor Moser began his life’s 
work, and he persevered for long years, in the 
tace of opposition and poverty and ridicule, until 
his task and his life were finished together. His 
aim may not have been the highest, nor his mo- 
tive the best; but he persevered with the faith of 
a martyr till his work was done, and now it stands 
among all similar works in the world like Mt. 
Blanc among the mountains, peerless and alone. 

There is a great deal of this sentimental and 
ignorant enthusiasm (says Dwight’s Journal of 
Music) about famous organs—especially among 
traveling correspoudents of religious newspapers. 
The organ at Freyburg is not the largest in the 
world; there are many much larger organs in 
Europe; that of our own Boston Music Hall is 
full a third larger than the one at Freyburg. 
“Mt. Blanc among the mountains” is waste of 
fancy! 

Of course the ladies of our “Sorosis’’ and 
‘‘New England Ciub’’ will be interested in the fol- 
lowing, from a late London paper :— 


Proposed Club for Women.—A meeting of ladies 
and gentlemen interested in the movement which 
has lately been set on foot for establishing a club 
for the accommodation of women was held at the 
School of Art, Newman street, Oxford street. Mr 
Hodgson Pratt occupied the chair, and explained 
the objects of the meeting, which will be found de- 
scribed in the following statement. A large num- 
ber of young women are employed in London 
whose parents live in the country, and who have 
no relations or friends to whose houses they can 
resort on Sundays or on the week-day evenings 
when they are at leisure. For such women suit- 
able places of resort for recreation, study, refresh- 
ment and society seem to be urgently needed. 
It is therefore thought desirable to set on foot 
something in the nature of clubs for women, 
where they shall be free trom all interference, but 
where, at the same time, the management shall be 
such as to secure the members from evil influen- 
ces. While there shall be perfect independence, 
opportunities shall be afforded for the cultivation 
of elevating pursuits and refined tastes. Ataclub 
such as is proposed, refreshments of all kinds 
would be supplied, together with means of rest, 
of writing, society, and of access to books and 
periodicals. Such places are especially needed on 
Sundays, in consequence of the custom which pre- 
vails in many establishments of requiring the 
young women to leave the house on that day, and 
it was thought the proposed club would have the 
effect of obviating this very serious evil. The 
chairman observed that this was not the first time 
that a similar scheme had been proposed, an asso- 
ciation having been started some time ago, under 
the auspices of Lord Shaftesbury, for the formation 
of “homes” in connection with ‘‘the Christian 





thropist, lives on the commanding eminence of 
Denmark Hill in a southern suburb of London, 
in an elegant mansion with handsome gardens | 
and lawns. His collection of pictures and draw- | 
ings, with the wonderful Turners packed away 
in the bottom of his writing-table, is only equal- | 
ed by his beautiful collection of crystals. But | 
there is no curiosity so great as Ruskin. The | 
fact that he expends the income of a fortune, said 
to be equal to 33,009,000, in .works of philanthro- 
py, is not much known even in England. It is 
stated, however, that the time of a confidential 
secretary is entirely occupied in answering calls | 
upon his He has some of the 
soundest and some of the most infatuating no- | 
tions on the subject of political economy, which 
he takes every occasions to promulgaie. Lately, 
he went to a social- science meeting, where he de- | 
clared that the political economists took the 
ground that man was a predatory animal; he be- 
lieved that he was an affectionate animal. No 
household could be properly constituted on the | 
predatory principle, be said, and added that the 
proper end of social science is to introduce com 
fort and happiness into as many houses as possi- 
ble, which is true. 

The “epitaph”? controversy continues in the 
English papers—Professor Morley insisting with 
undiminished faith that it is Milton’s own pro- 
duction. If Milton was not the author, he says, 


| 


benevolence. 





and domestic improvement of young women.” 
That institution, however, was too directly and ex- 
clusively of a religious character to meet the pres- 
ent requirement; and hence there could be no 
doubt that these clubs are deserving of every en- 
couragement and support. Letters were read 
trom several ladies and gentlemen cordially ap- 
proving of the project, and resolutions were passed 
tw the following effect: —“That it is desirable that 
an institution should be established for women 
which should provide them with the advantages 
generally found at workingmen’s clubs, such as 
the means of recreation, society, and mental 
improvement; and that a provisional committee 
be appointed to make inquiries as to the best 
mode of carrying out the project, and reporting 
the result to a future meeting of those who may 
be inclined to support the undertaking.’’ After 
some litte discussion upon points of practical de- 


tails, the business terminated with a vote of thanks 
| to the chairman. 


At the Clare assizes recently, an action for 


| breach of promise of marriage was brought by Mr. 


J. W. Coffey, of Crow Hill, against Miss Mary 


Helena Ceery, of Ballinahinch, Limerick. Dam- 
ages were laid at £1,000. A jury was empanelled 


to try this rather novel case, when Mr. Coffey, 
(. C., informed the court that it had been settled. 
The announcement was received with evident 
disappointment by the ladies in the galleries, 
which were densely crowded. Sergeant Barry 
said he felt rather disappointed at this termination 
of the case, as he had been fermenting a speech 
the last couple of hours. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald 
said he had a very sympathetic audience, and he 
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might as well deliver it, as they had nothing to in- 
terest them for the rest of the evening but a tra~ 
verse. {Laughter.) 





“Warrington’s” Last. 
REMINISCENCES AND REMONSTRANCES. 


{From the Springfield Republican.} 
AMBASSADOR BURLINGAME. 

T have been absent from the city for two weeks, 
and only returned im season to see Mr. Burlin- 
game on a Faneuil Hall platform with some dark- 
colored foreigners, and more enthusiastically re- 
ceived and welcomed than at qny previous 
Faneuil Hall meeting he ever assisted at. The 
first time I saw ‘‘Masea Asongame’”’ (as the colored 
man called him, in his hurried ejacualations of 
joy over his election at the time Mr. Appleton 
came so near defeating him,) was in 1848. _He 
was in his office in the Old State House building, 
an office in which he pretended to practice law, 
but in which the clients he met were mostly the 

oung and enthusiastic Free-Soilers of that day. 

t w just twenty years since E. R. Hoar and 
others sent out that queer circular summoning 
the anti-Taylor men to Worcester to organize. 
mention Judge Hoar’s name because he was the 
author of the circular. We got together under that 
call to oppose Taylor, because he was “not a 
Whig.” I wrote many a column in the Lowell Cou- 
rier before the nomination, and in the Boston Whig 
after it, to prove that Taylor was no Whig, and 
therefore that it was no part of the duty of a Whig 
to support him. After the nomination of Van Bu- 
ren if lremember rightly, less emphasis was placed 
upon that argument; and it would have been 
much more candid at the outset to acknowledge 
that our purpose was to break up the party which 
had shown itself’ incompetent to deal with the 
living questions of the day. — 

Burlingame was the favorite young orator of 
the party, while S. C. Phillips, Charles Allen, 
Henry Wilson and C. F. Adams did the heavy 
work, and Sumner was more sought after than 
all the others, attaining to such popularity among 
the rank and file that they insisted on his nomina- 
tion for the Senate when the ‘‘coalition’’ only two 
or three years after defeated the Whigs and took 
the State out of their hands. Anson got into the 
Senate from Middlesex, and gave offense to some 
of his Free-Soil constituents,— indeed, to nearly 
all of them,—by opposing the prohibitory liquor- 
law. In 18538 he made his appearance as a 
carpet-bagger from Northborough, in the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Hallett carried his bag to 
Wilbraham, Boutwell to Berlin, Sumner to 
Marshfield, Dana to Manchester, Griswold, to 
Erving, Alvord to Montague, and so on. I can- 
not say that carpet-bagging in this case was a 
success. If these men had all been kept at home 
we should probably have had a better constitu- 
tion; or at any rate, one less likely to meet with 
opposition. Burlingame made no great figure in 

the convention. There was a joke about his 
trampling down all the flowers in Mr. Livermore's 
garden while rehearsing bis speech for something 
or other; but I suppose it was only a joke. In 
1855 the young Free-Soil orator turned up asa 
Know-Nothing, and to him is attributed the speech 
which made Gardner Governor and himself a 
member of Congress. And here he is, now 
ushering in a nation of foreigners in 1868. Oh, 
Anson! is this the end of all those thrilling 
speeches against foreign influence? To this 
complexion hath it come at last? Iam sure we 
are all glad to see Burlingame, and glad to learn 
he is doing so well; and I have determined to 
wait until he and his fellow embassadors have 
lett us, before I ask the question which by-and-bye 
will inevitably find its way— What’s this all about ? 
THE PROHIBITORY ADDRESS. 

The first conspicuous mistake in it is the state- 
ment that the experiment of last fall, in the Re- 
publican Convention, viz., the experiment of 
‘‘standing neutral and avgiding a decision,” was 
“a total and disasterous / failure.” ‘‘It brought 
gain to the Democratic party, and to the Repub- 
lican party it brought loss, disgrace and increas- 
ed bitterness.” 

On the contrary, this policy was the only thing 
which saved the Republican party from a total 
defeat, and the prohibitary party from a defeat 
still more disasterous than that which it was ob- 
liged to suffer. The constabulary law would 
have gone with the rest, for there would have 
been no Governor to interpose a veto. It cannot 
be necessary to remind the signers of this ad- 
dress, some of whom, at least, are old politicians 
and men of brains, that it is no sign of wisdom 
in a party to pass a resolve in favor of every 
measure which a majority—even a large major- 
ity—of its members are in favor of, while a mi 
nority is opposed to it. In making nominations 
of course the majority prevails, and the losers 
have to submit or bolt; but a party which under- 
takes to resolve what it will do in the Legisla- 
ture, must be sure that it represents substantially 
the views of the whole. What would Mr. Pitman 
say it the State Convention should insist on re- 
solving in favor of the Hoosac tunnel; or Mr. 
Griswold, if it should demonstrate against that 
project? I don’t know, nor is it any matter, 
which side a majority of the Republicans would 
take, if they were asked, but Mr. Pitman would 
say to the Committee on Resolutions, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, Bristol county is against the tunnel, and 
we shall lose votes if you resolve in favor of it.” 
And Mr. Griswold would say, ‘Gentlemen, 
Franklin is tor the tunnel, and you will lose 
votes if you rezolve against it.””. So the conven- 
tion would be neutral. Ab! but this 1s a moral 


and vital question, says Mr. Pitman, and you | 


have got to meet it sume time or other. Not 
necessarily. There are plenty of moral and vital 
questions which the Republican party never 
dreams of meeting. What more vital than the 
question of religion? 

Judging trom the Christian conventions, and 
the occasional! revivals, and the vast machinery 
ot the church and the Sunday-school, this is the 
most vital of all questions. Why do not Mr. 
Durant and Mr. Griswold insist that none but 
members of the Orthodox church shall be sup- 
ported for office, and that the creed of the cove- 
nant shall be put in the plattorm? 
cause Unitarians like Mr. Pitman, Universalists 
like Mr. Miner, and Nothingarians like a good 
many of the rest of us, will not permit it. So it 
ig a mistake to suppose that we shall be obliged 


to meet all moral snd vital questions as a party. | 
We | 


It is nota part of our business so to do. 
should not live a year if we tried to do this, and 
ehould not deserve to live. It is very easy to 
say that the party must base its policy on haman 
welfare. So it must, and so it does. Mr. Pit- 
man and his triends admit that it does by contin- 
uing to act with it. Ir they think the question 
of the sale of liquor paramount to all others, and 


the restoration of the protibitory law a matter of | 


greater consequence than the general control of 
the State, the election of Senator Sumper, the 
preservation of our strength in the lower House, 
it is their duty to insist on their present demand, 
and it retused, to organize apart, as the Free- 
Soilers did in 1848. There is no objection to 
this. It is indeed the manly way. But in my 
opinion the knowing ones ot the prohibitory par- 
ty understand pertectly well that it is only by 
their connection with the Republican party that 
they stand any chance at all of the restoration of 
their law, and that whenever the issue squarely 


comes they will be beaten, as they were last | 


year. I speak of the ‘knowing ones.” I am 
sorry there are not more of them. In my opin- 
ion if the leaders of the prohibitory party had 
condescended in the winter of 1807 to modify 
their law a little, to tack, to bend before the 
thundergust which every weatherwise man saw 
was coming, they might have saved the main 
features of their law a good while longer. But 
no! On every other subject they were “expedi- 
ent’ enough. I have seen a great many minis- 
ters and deacons in the Legislature, and hardly a 
man of them all who would not duck his head to 
avoid almost any kind ot a blow. A precious 
set of Paleyites, they are, as a general dung! 
But when shrewdness would have served them a 
good trn, they had none of it. 

1 have no idea that this address represents any 
popular demand, on the part of the trends ot the 
prohibitory law, tor an indorsement of their prin- 
ciples by the State Convention. It is pertectly 
Certain, at any rate, that the convention has no 
right to yield to the demand, and that it will be 
suicidal to yrekd to it. We got along quite as 
well last year as we could reasonably expect. Tie 
tremendous reaction against the strict entorcement 
of the jiquor-iaw sweptaway everything but the 
Republican organization, which was saved by its 
neutrality. There are plenty of lessons to be 
learned by Republicans trom last year’s result. 
One is to keep out of secret aftihation with cop- 
perheads for any purpose, whether to change 
a liquor-law, as in 1567, or to elect a mongrel hait- 
Seymour and halt-Grant, and all Seward man to 
the United States Senate in place of Charles 
Sumner, as is the project of 1568. Lhave reason 
to believe that the Seymourners are tying tus 
game on soft Republicans very extensively this 
year. But if the Republicans are stupid enough 
to take grounds in favor of any parucular kind ot 
legisiatioa, or temperance, or railroads, or pubic 
charites, or religion, or anything else en which, 
there is an essential difference of opinion, they 
will be following the advice of the mutton to u 
silly sheep, in Cowper's table, viz.: to leap into 
the pis tor the purpose of saving their lives. The 
Cambrian ewe gave better advice than Uus :— 
“Meantime, noise kills not. Be it Dapple’s bray, 
Or be it not, or be 1t whose it may. 

Sounds are but sounds, and, ull the cause appear, 
We have at least commodious standing here.’’ 


Simply be- 
' 


around him, we saw him chivalroeusly break from 
their thraldom and cast his social and political 
fortune with those who had heard the cry of the 
slave for deliverance, and were carrying on the war 
against that giant monster, the “slave-power,” 
then so potent in the land. How his clarion 
voice rang through the State! There was in his 
eloquence, in those days, a warmth and glow of 
imagination which seems now, almost, as if it 
were a prophecy of days to come when he 
should revel in all the glory of Oriental litera- 
ture. His zeal, talents and accomplishments 
drew around him hosts of friends, till at last he 
| stood a proud representative, in Congressional 
halls, of the ‘‘Gld Bay State,’’ from one of its most 
aristocratic districts. 

But party spirit and envy could not forgive 
such presumption; and while the friends of liberty 
were saddened, unutterable joy filled the breasts 
of many, now the most forward to do him rever- 
ence, when his last candidacy for Congress re- 
sulted in defeat. But defeat to such a spirit as 
his could not dampen or depress. Conscious of 
practical powers which might be of service to his 
country he laudably sought diplomatic honors. 
For his sympathy with Kossuth he was shut out 
from Austria; he spurned old Rome, and settled 
at last with the honored seal of his native land 
among the flowery celestials of China. 

Faithful, thoughtful, genial, carrying into his 
official career that regard for equal rights and 
The contracts are opposed by ‘ir. Bird and the / national equality which were so deeply ground- 
other members of the legislative committee of 4 in his nature as to justify the authorities of the 
1897, who were called upon for their opinion, on | Chi Pi ere hi ddi- 
the ground that the State does not have a fair | “nese Empire in confiding to his care and dl 

rection one of the most important missions ever 


share of the lands.. The number of feet is said 
to be not improperly divided, but all the good | entrusted toa single man, it was right that Boston 
land is assigned to sy iger gues “8 gral ' should turn out to receive and give him a cordial 
li ace ie pe ep anages en <i welcome. But in his success and present posi- 
ties offered to contract, on substantially the same ; tion there are none who more heartily rejoice 

than those who knew of his youthful ambitions, 

hopes and struggles; and there are none who can 


terms as to the number of feet, leaving the State 
to make the division. Very likely the council 

more consistently pray for the completest success 
of his adventurous mission. 


may revise or reject the contract. 
The banquet given at the St. James was worthy 
of our city. A perusal of the addresses in the 
daily press was to us a great delight, given by 
i ee ~~~ | men so competent to treat of what they spoke. 
: Democratic igi a Itis true the coadjutors of Mr. Burlingame knew 
In its good old days the anes argue not a word of what was said; but their simple 
a rene ay Pet; |pewce, in Oro costume, imp 
giants as Levi Woodbury and Robert Rantoul. Jr., | 5 = worse “ —— pel ae 
of New England, Silas Wright of New York, sae — eerie, weivetiben ote shaved 
hen A. Douglas of Illinois, &c., it wielded a _ a — aetoni oon ey 
atom ESS cae For : ae sashan ae history of the Chinese Empire, in the days and 
i ; : . | times of Puankoo, Fohy and Shinmoong, as he 
: ap ga paca ws an one does of the chronicles of Copp’s Hill bery ing: 
the easiest matter in the world to show how gener cr te legends of Oe eee : sind 
ia irene sti Ales: Wel toeuls 4a Gell ine aeant beauty of the reply of Mr. Burlingame, as is the 
: : : .. | public appearance of the whole embassy, was the 
peeps si oh oe eee foe “ | simple manner in which he announced the plans, 
professions and was led by — of Seen objects and ultimate purpose of their mission. 
leaders mre: se sg — paths ill va Without pretence, unheralded by cannon, military 
A et fm Tome ay oF pomp, ene wh wo ering 
speech delivered by him July 14 in the House of | dae RS » pee ne nia rea . eps! mime 
Representatives, well defines the position of the ener: — . oe ler is te eee 
2 pa : | ner the desire of the Chinese government, back- 
arenioen ate peety, sae me seen Dy she sae OO by its thousand years of existence, to be 
ne sjesiesoncarite Ap y recognized as one of the nations of the earth; to 
The doctrine of political equality forms tne have its rights respected; its territorial jurisdic- 


great ‘‘divide” between parties now as heretofore. | see 
The conservative or anti-progressive element, al- | tion acknowledged preparatory to opening its 
ways beaten, except when allied with the slave-| ports to trade and intercourse. Armed with such 
ei a heart igh the ee public | ideas, they have relied upon their naked justice 
affairs and enters the arena with new disguises. | : ae Baca ee : 
The remnant of the slave aristocracy ‘ails to its | t@ obtain recognition. His mission to Washing- 
standard. The foiled secessionists extend their | ton has been successful, and has resulted in a 
crimson hands both to aid and to be aided. A treaty, a purpose or two of which he gave as 
great church, believing that the mass of mankind | Siicnk ns. 
should be guided rather than educated, leads its eis ; . 
vast flock where otherwise we would least expect | __To give the control of China to herself, in op- 
it, into the support of anti-republican distinctions, | Position to that aggressive spirit which would 
Many submit to the theory which degrades them take it from her and give it to the caprice of in- 
because it degrades others more than themselves, | terest and the rude energy of force. It had its 
Avd many mistake license to the vicious for | °Tigin in the belief that institutions which have 
liberty to mankind. It is the old combination, withstood all the mutations of time have some- 
so often beaten. There may be a few recruits; | thing in them worthy of consideration, in the be- 
some few who have attained senatorial and, liet that institutions cherished unanimously by 
judicial honors by the advocacy of equal rights,|0ne-third of the human race, may posereay. be 
through the natural selfishness of the human! the best institutions fur the people of China! or 
heart, have come to believe in rank since they at least that they are entitled to hold on to them 
have reached the highest. A few descendants of | Until they shall be persuaded to change them by 
eminent men, unable by personal merit to com. | fit argument. It declares the neutrality of the 
| mand the position of their fathers, reject their | Chinese waters. In opposition to the pretension 
fathers’ doctrine. John Quincey Adams was a! exterritoriality doctrine, that inasmuch as the 
progressive Republican, and his grandson is aj Persons and the property of the people of foreign 
conservative. The descendant claims by law | Powers were under the Jurisdiction of those pow- 
what the ancestor acquired by desert. ‘To these | TS, therefore it was the right of parties contend- 
add a few natural grumblers, and you have the | 19& with each other to attack each other in the 
present Democratic-conservative-sorehead-rebel | Chinese waters, thus making these waters the 
party. place of their conflict, this treaty traverses all 
Such elements van be held together in a party such absurd pretensions. | China has never aban- 
of opposition, because a minority party need have doned her eminent domain. She has never aban- 
no atlirmative policy. They bring forward no | doned on those spots of territory her jurisdiction ; 
and I trust she never will. This treaty strikes 


measures of their own. It is their business to | : : : 
| hold back, to oppose, to criticise, to denounce, to, down all concessions of territory. Again, this 
' threaten, not to originate, to propose, to decide, | treaty recognizes China as an equal among the 


or to act. To avoid present accountability tor | !ations, in opposition to the old doctrine that be- 
| the past they even condemn their own history | C@use she was not a Christian nation she could 
| and acquiesce in the defeat of their own measures. | 20t be placed in the roll of nations. China has 
They were opposed to the ‘‘Lecompton fraud’, been put upon terms of equality. Her subjects 
' and “‘border-ruflian war’—after Kansas became | ave been placed upon the footing of those who 
a free State. They approved the homestead ®re the most favored nations, so that now the 


| law—after it was enacted. 
the fugitive-slave law—atter it is repealed. The 
| are in favor of the war—after it is over. They 
are opposed to slavery—atter it is abolished. 
| They will doubtless be opposed to repudiation— 
| after the debt is paid, and in favor of universal | © © y 8 ‘ 
|" suflrage—atler everybody can vote. But they | bilities on account of religious faith. It recalls 
attack whatever is proposed by others, whatever | the great doctrine of the constitution which gives 
‘is uppermost for the time being. During the | ® man the right to hold any faith which his con- 
‘last seven years they have done nothing but | Science may dictate to him. Under that treaty 
| scold. Scolding is their vocation; their sovereign | the Chinese may spread their marble altars under 
' remedy for all public ills. ; the blue vault of heaven and worship the spirit 
They scolded the Union party when Buchanan ! that dwells beyond. That treaty opens our pub- 
divided the republic, and scolded harder when | lic institutions to the people of China. It invites 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 
I suppose Mr. W. P. Phillips’s speech at Salem 
the other night may be regarded as a demonstra- 
tion against Gen. Butler. How much it amounts 
to I cannot tell. While up in Worcester West I 
learned that the people of that region would be 
glad to have a candidate of their own instead of 
Mr. Washburn of Greenfield, but they do not ex- 
pect any change. Gen. Miles is talked of, but he 
has probaaly no great strength. Mr. Washburn 
ought to be returned. I believe jt is the univer- 
sal opinion of his fellow members that he is a very 
useful man. Our delegation is at best likely to be 
somewhat weakened. Mr. Eliot’s retirement is 
a great loss. Mr. Buffinton turns up again, anil 
has the support of Fall River and the two New 
Bedford newsparers. William T. Davis seems to 
be the Plymouth county candidate, and I suppose 
George Marston is talked of by the Cape people. 
The Commonwealth charges that Buffinton got 
his present office under Johnson by oiling Hans- 
com’s palm; probably his Washington life since 
1855 has kept him well posted in all the means and 
appliances used in that wicked city to obtain of- 
fice and keep it. I hear tiat Mr. Hooper and 
Mr. Twitchell will both be renominated, and that 
things look well for Mr. Bird in Worcester, 
though I yuess nobody can predict anything con- 
cerning that district. There is no opposition to 
Gen. Banks that I am aware of. 
AT THE STATE HOUSE. 

I hear nothing more about the tunnel contract. 
Mr. Bird is reading the last proofs of a new pam- 
phlet on the tunnel, in which, as I suppose, he 
discusses the recent legislation, and the proposi- 
tion to contract by sections. There was a hear- 
ing before the council, yesterday, on the question 
of ratifying certain contracts made by the harbor 
commissioners for filling South Boston flats. 
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They do not worship | o 
y : Frenchman, the Russian, the Prassian, and 


ij everbody eise. And not only is that so, but by 
| the consular clause in that treaty they are given 
(a diplomatic status by which these privileges can 
| be detended. ‘Thiat treaty strikes down all disa- 


| Chinese stand upon a footing with the Briton, the | 


| we attempted to restore it. If the army lacked 
| men, they would scold. Ifa draft was ordered to 
| fill it, they would scold. If the Treasury was 
| empty, they would scold. If taxes were levied, 
they would scold. If a loan was attempted, they 
! would scold. If a battle was lost, they would 
; scold about mismanagement. — If it was won, 
about subjugating the South. They scolded 
| terribly when $300 would commute the draft, 
| and worse when the law was repealed. They 
| scolded when greenbacks were issued, and 
scolded again when the issue was stopped. They 
| scold when the rebel States are kept out, and 
| scold when they are brought in. 
| Previous to the assembling of the Democrat- 
| ic National Convention in July, there was some 
| . 
| evidence that they would take a better ground, 
| accept what they could not prevent, and en- 
| deavor to put some ideas into future action. The 
New York World labored hard in this direction, 
; and they were sustained by a very influential 
. portion of their party, and were even ready to 
| accept one of the foremost Republicans as their 
; standard-bearer. But the unterrified, hard-fisted 
| yeomanry crushed out the idea. The men of 
} the World were put to flight, and are now carrying 
!on the campaign with issues that defeated them 
{ four years ago, and have allowed a set of selfish 
‘ : 
) schemers to set them back just at the very mo- 
{ ment when a different policy gave some prom- 
| ise of better results. Their demoralization of 
' Johnson has not helped them, and they have 
' been filled with political chlorotorm till the sense 
, is gone, and they will wake up in November and 
find themselves where they did when taey run 
MeClellan. 

They put us in mind of the man who started 
from Providence to walk to Boston. After trav- 
elling one-half of the day he sat down by the 
wayside to rest, when he fell asleep. Some 
ways, thereabouts, with mischief inclined, awoke 
and skillfully directed him, out of fun, in the 
wrong way—the way which lie came. At night- 
tall what was his dismay to tind himself entering 
the streets of Providence, from which he started 


in the morning. 





The Chinese Embassy. 
We have had the great pleasure, the past week, 
of seeing, at a distance, our old friend, the Hon. 
Anson Burlingame, at the head of the Chinese 


mission. How instinctively we recalled those 


w * other, early days when we stood by his side con- | 


| ity for the permanent and final success of which 


| his return finds us still humbly laboring. 


tending for those principles of justice and equal- 
| 


our most thrilling and pleasant recollections 
are the days when, leaving the blandishments 
and flattery the old Whig leaders were weaving 


Among jj _ 


! free migration into the country of those sober and 
| industrious people by whose quiet labor we have 
| beenenabled to push the Pacific Railroad over 
jthe summits of the Sierra Nevada. The great 
| crops of California, more valuable than all her 
i gold, have b en gathered by them. I am glad 
j that the United States had the courage to apply 
her principles equally. Iam glad that while she 
applies her doctrines to the swarming millions of 
Europe, she is not atraid to apply them to the 
tawny race ot Tamerlane and Genghis Khan. 


This treaty has been approved at Washington, 
and is a worthy monument and trophy to the suc- 
cess of the mission. 

Gov. Bullock gave expressson to the gratitude 
felt by all Americans at the sympathy of China 
and Russia during our rebellion, and hailed the 
treaty as a harbinger of international comity be- 
tween Asia and America. It was thus, with the 
' eloquence of such men as Senator Sumner, Caleb 
| Cushing, Representative Banks, Ralph Wald» 
| Emerson, Edwin P. Whipple, and Chales G. 
| Nazro, that every phase of the great subject was 
| illumined with wit, wisdom aud instruction, and 
| the evening delightfully spent. 

If among the outlandish names of some of the 
items of the bill of tare the committee of arrange- 
ments contrived to hide something our celestial vis- 
| itors could eat, their happiness must have been 
‘complete. During the week great attention has 

been shown to the embassy. Cambridge and Chel- 
‘sea have done them official honor, and truly, if not 
irreverently, we cao say, ‘‘The heathen have 
We think time will show thatthe practi- 





raged.” 


will be fully exemplified. his treaty means im- 
the Mongolian races will leave their crowded 
shores, and bring here their patient endurance, and 
their sinewy arms to reinfurce the ranks of the la- 
borer of this country. Tne Republican party must 
be true to its Instincts and principles, and give 
them cordial welcome. We should not thus speak 
if it was not already apparent that the Democratic 
party, so dom.nated over by Irish and Catholic 
influence, already denies them political rights in 
California, and, with a sagacity which is prover- 


far-reaching and jesuitical designs. For our old- 
time fnend we wish abundant success. May his 
mission to the potentates of Europe be crowned 
with the fullest results. We shall watch his ca- 
| Teer with ever-increasing pride, and shall not be 
astonished at any height of fame he may reach. 





| Vermont and Calitornia are the first States to 
, Vote this fall. Their elections take place on 
Tuesday next. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Visit to the Penobscot. 


EDITORIAL BRIEF-MENTION OF A RUNAWAY TRIP. 
—THE ROUTE AND ITS ATTRACTIONS. 





The “World” on Grant Last Year. 

The leading organ of Seymour in New York 
city, the World, which is now daily traducing 
Gen. Grant in the most vituperative manner, 
heaping upon him the foulest epithets, underrat- 








ing his capacity for the performance of civil du- 
ties, and even elaborately attempting to make it 
appear that he evinced no generalship tn the war,(!) 
spoke of him in the following quite different 


CampEN, Me., August 26, 1868. 
So long as the sea continues blue, and the | 
| shore to slone gracefully to the ocean—so long as 


strain last year, while he was officiating tempo- i healthful were blow over the one, and rare | 
rarily as Secretary of War, after Mr. Stanton’s | views of still and active life be won from the oth- | 
suspension by the President :— | er—the seacoast will doubtless have its admirers 
“The War Department is, for the present, in | and enthusiasts. And why not? For, aside from | 
the able and discreet hands of Gen. Grant.” | its breezes and views, there are so many ways 
In another number. published a few days after |to make the coast minister to our comfort and 


that which contained the preceding, the same | pleasure—the sailing, the fishing, the gunning; 
j}the plain fare at the tables, and the healthful 





journal said :— 

“General Grant is under a moral necessity of | bathing at the beaches,—that it is no wonder that | 
respecting the great renown of his past services... | those born upon the shore, as well as those adopt- 
The Presidency can be nothing to-him; he has | ¢q jnto its social life from the less exciting ways 


a more valuable office. But if, in the hands of | ? ‘ : : 
Providence, he could be an instrument for tran- | of the interior, or the otherwise peculiar methods 


| ithas a great potato-trade, among other advan- 
| tages. 
| twenty-five thousand bushels of potatoes yearly 


| in a third, potatoes in a fourth, and so on. 


| jected, ground having been broken, and its con- 


| of our venerable tellow-citizen, Hon. David Sears, 
| who early discovered the attractions of the shore, 


quilizing the country, that is an honor tor which 
he could afford to sacrifice ease, congenial pur- 
suits, and the possibilities of still greater fame as 
a soldier... . As Washington was elected and re 
élected on the strength of his character and ser- 
vices, without pledges asked or given, we trust 
that Gen. Grant will be elected, if elected at all, 
in the same way, and with the same generous 
confidence. Having restored the authority of 


the government, we hope that he nay add the high- 


est civil to the highest militury tame by restoring 
long-tost cordiality of feeling.” 


Well, Mr. World, that is just what Gen. Grant | 


is going to do, in the Presidency, to which he 
will shortly be elected, in spite of the mean, un- 
principled, scandalous and bitter partisan assaults 
which vou and other copperheads, equally unscru- 
pulous and vile, are now daily making upon him! 
Oh, fie! Mr. Manton Marble! Do you imagine 


that any reader with so much as a thimble-full of | 


brains doesn’t know that your present reckless 
abuse of the General, and your furtive attempts to 
belittle him in the popular estimation, are merely 
the vent given to your spleen and disappointment 
because you coulan’t cajole him to be the can i- 
date of your party, as you at one time hoped to 
make him! Only to think how sweet you was on 
him, in 1867, aud how bitter on him now! And 
how deeply ashamed you will be after the election, 
if indeed you are not so alresdy ! It wouldn’t sur- 
prise us, however, if you and others of your kid- 
ney should cringingly fawn around him, and 
beg for some lucrative appointment! 





A Rebel View of the Situation.--The 


| of the town, should desire, on'y too frequently, 

|to linger upon the enchanting edge of the land 

| during the warm season. And the crowds that 

yearly, in regularly-increasing numbers, hie away 

to the coasts from the over-heated cities, indicate 

' the attraction and enjoyment that do abide in the 
.| rugged fastnesses of our Atlantic coast. 
Impressed with somewhat such feelings, and 
desiring a few days’ respite from the routine of 
business, we jumped on the Bangor steamer 
“Cambridge,”’ of the good old Sanford Indepen- 
‘dent line, last Friday atternoon, and soon were 
‘ploughing our way towards the coast of Maine. 
/It was a lovely day, with a bright sun, calm 
ocean, and invigorating air. The varied objects 
/of interest in our beautiful harbor were rapidly 
‘passed, and we had long since lett Boston light- 
house far behind us, with Egg-Rock, off Nahant, 
) and Baker’s Island, off Salem harbor, to follow its 
| company, before we descried the twin-lights of 
| Thatcher's Island, off Gloucester, (twenty-five 
‘miles from Boston,) illumined for the guidance 
| of the mariner in his night-journey over the wa- 
| ters of Massachusetts Bay. It is somewhat sin- 
‘gular that inward-bound vessels, after passing 
| Cape Ann, sight Boston light before that of Mi- 
' not’s Ledge, though the latter is eleven miles 
| hearer to them than the former. This may be 
‘because Boston light is a revolving one—the 
' quick flashes of flame, succeeded by darkness, 

more readily attracting the eye than the steady 
i light of the Cohasset coast; or, it may be, that 
| the former is a stronger and larger light than the 
| latter. 


” 


| invested in its lands, and had him here, for his own 
| gratification, a spacious country-seat. 
| of a commodious hotel, elegant school-houses, 





| triumph, the late rebels will be in reality the vic- | eastly in direction, and about one hundred and six- 


“Lost Cause Regained.” We cannot give the reason of this toa 
Our readers have heard of Edward A. Pollard, | certainty; we only note the fact. 

former editor of the Richmond Lvaminer, the | Thatcher’s [sland passed, we run straight for 
rebel from the start, the invincible dyed-in-the- | Monhegan light, about one hundred and ten miles 
wool rebel—who was incarcerated a short time in’ distant north-easterly, and with a clear night, as 
Fort Warren—and who is the author of a “South- | 9n this occasion, with the moon in its first quar- 
ern Ilistory of the ar,” and also of a volumi- | ter, and with stars so bright and low in the heav- 
nous and pretentious work entitled “The Lost | ens that some of them throw a sheen upon the 
Cause,” in which, in speaking of the Northern) water quite remarkable fur length and brilliancy, 
and Western sections of the country in contrast, | we easily accomplish the transit in six hours. 
he said that the South came out of the late contest | Then, passing this island seemingly so near-to 
“with the dangerous consciousness that they had | that one, in sailor-phrase, ‘can toss a biscuit 
proved themselves the better men.” As might | ashore,” we next make ‘White Head” light, with 
naturally have been expected, tlus invincible Pol- | tower, tog-bell, and all, twenty miles further on; 
lard is now a zealous supporter of Seymour and | succeeded by “Owl’s Head” light, nine miles dis- 
Blair, and predicts that if the Democratic party : tant, at the mouth of Penobsevt Bay, still north- 


tors instead of the vanquished! In a work re- | ty-four miles from Boston. Daylight, at this sea- 
cently issued, entitled “The Lost Cause Regain- | gon, is fairly dawned as we come up to its rugged | 
ed,’" he holds the following unmistakable lan- | cliffs, with lighthouse, keeper’s residence, and all, | 
guage, which we commend to the special atten- | so near at hand that we can almost converse with 
tion of the soldiers who fought down the rebel- the early risers venturing to quench their hospit- 
lion, that they may see to what sort of a feast the | able rays as no longer needed for fifteen hours to 





| one sees or hears. 








Democracy invite them :— 

The late war was much misunderstood in the 
South, and its true inspiration thereby lost or 
diminished, through the fallacy that slavery was 
detended as a property tenure, or as a peculiar 
inst*tution of labor; when the true ground of de 


fense was as of a barrier against a contention | 


and war of races. 

The greatest value of slavery was as such a 
barrier. 

The war has done nothing more than destroy 
this barrier, and liberate and throw upon the 
country the ultimate question of the negro. 

The question of the negro practically couples 
or associates a revolutionary design upon the con- 
stitution; and that the true question which the 
war involved, and which it merely liberated for 
greater breadth of controversy, was the suprem- 
acy of the white race, and along with it the pres- 
ervation of the political traditions of the country. 

That in contesting this cause the South is far 
stronger than in any former contest, and is supplied 
with new aids and mspirations. 

That if she succeeds to the extent of securing 
the supremacy of the white man, and the tradi- 
tional liberties of the country—in short, to the 
extent of DEFEATING THE RADICAL PARTY—she 
really triumphs in the true cause of the war, with 
respect to all its fundamental and vital issues. 

That this triumph is at the loss only of somany 
dollars anc cents in the property tenure of slav- 
ery—the South still retaining the negro as a 
laborer, and keeping him in a condition where his 
political influence is as indij/crent as when he was a 
slave ;—and that the pecumary loss is utterly in- 


significant as the price of the “lost cause regain- | 


ed.” (Introduction, pages 18 and 14.) 

The time may come when the patriotic Amer- 
ican may render his thanks to Davis and Lee tor 
eflorts which. once disesteemed as the act of re- 
bellicn, may hereatter be enlightened as parts of 
a great constitutional struzgle. (Page 110.) 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Mr. Fessenpen at Home.—Mr. 
has spoken once in Maine, at Auburn, at a meet- 
ing secured upon his own personal solicitation. 
The Republican party does not take kindly to 
him, and overtures for his services are not wel- 
comed. It is felt he will injure more than bene- 
fit the cause by his participancy. At Pendleton’s 
meetings in Bangor and Portland he took occasion 


Fessenden 


to refer to President Johnson as ‘‘kept in office | 


by the vote of one of your Se:ators;”” whereupon, 


in each case, the copperhead crowd that he was | 


addressing gave “three cheers for Senator Fessen- 
den,” followed by howls at Grant and shouts for 
“a white-man’s government’! 


Tue Borrixtoy-Hanscom Trape. — When 
Mr. James Buftinton, candidate tor Congress, 


| over his own signature denies or explains his trans 
| actions with S. P. Hanscom relative to the office 


of Collector of Internal Revenue, as invited by 


| us last week, we shall know what he has to say 


| ure is the most scurrilous. 


| oiling the palm of the commission-broker as they 


about the matter. Meanwhile, the New Bedtord 
and Fall River papers, which have run to his de- 
fense, and are troubled by our ‘‘scurrilous”’ state- 
ment, can consider whether the act or the expos- 
Just now they do not 


seem to eage half so much about their candidate's 


| do that the fact has come out. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


: ; EE es ‘ - Willi: Naflin fe sOVernor. 
; cal nature of Mr. Burlingame’s mind in this business | Hon. William Claflin for Go 


Epitor ComMONWEALTH:—It is a great re- 


: : a ; ' lief to many yood people of this Common- 
migration. Soon, large and still larger numbers of | lief to many of the good peo} 


wealth to learn that the Hon. William Claflin has 
consented to allow his name to be used as a can- 


| didate for Governor at the approaching State 


| convention. 


Mr. Claflin was in at the formation 


| and consolidation of the Republican party in this 


| intrusted to bim. 


State, and has ever been true to all the interests 
There are but few men in the 


| Commonwealth, if any, more conversant with 
| the duties and requirements of the office of Gov- 
| ernor than he, and it is very much doubted if 


. s ji is any in whom the people would have 
bial, foresees a rival and a power in these com- | there is any man in wh sie 


ing hordes which will in some day offset their | ; Porn: 3 Z 
' honesty are considered, as in the present Lieut.- 


so great contidence, when c:pacity, fidelity and 


Governor. Neither have his words or his deeds 
ever been misunderstood; either before the war, 
during, or since. This is the kind of man the 
people of Massachusetts wish to elect as their 


| chief magistrate. 


With a ticket headed by Grant and Claflin, the 


‘old Commonwealth, in November next, will roll 


i 


up a Republican majority equal to former days. 
Essex. 








come. Weturn the sharp corner of the shore 
; made by the “Head;” and now the glories of 
| the coast are to open to us for every mile as we 
iscud along with increasing glare till noon-day, 
before making our final moorings in the timber- 
environed haven of Bangor. 

We abrupuy turn upon the rocky and broken 
coast to our left, with its deep indentations, the 
shore hidden here-and-there with green foliage, 
save where a rocky base almust invariably touches 
the sea, and run westerly into the harbor of Rock- 
| land—a smart little city, with numerous craft at an- 
| chor or at the wharves, and its multitudinous lime- 
kilns all along the circular shore throwing out 
their white smoke, which, seemingly, never dies. 
It is still early—not more than five o’clock, and 
yet the busy wharf is crowded with friends await- 
| ing comers by the boat, passengers to embark for 
further Eastern transit, piles ot fteight, to be taken 
now or lett till a returning boat goes westward, 





| battery of artillery at the edge of the planking, 
which will be speedily loaded, and moved to con- 
| venient distances across the country before the 
' report of their discharge is heard in scores of 
{homes and by hundreds of reiinited families. 


}and the welcome Concord coaches, in line like a | 


7 


| city of Bangor, the seat of the largest lumber- 


' sound on every hand. 





29, 1868. 
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verdure and peace are like the jewel-clasps of 
a bracelet. The latter is as handsome as town 
need be. Houses environed in foliage, spacious 
public-buildings, and wide and neat streets; ship- 
yards at the water's edge, and a goodly fleet ar- 
riving and departing daily; briskness and energy 
about everybody and everything. For commerce 


It is claimed that over a hundred and 


chauge hands here for exportation solely. It is 
these little specialties that make up the life of 
these towns—fish in one, lumber in another, lime 
A rail- 
road, running to Moosehead Lae, is ilready pro- 


struction being under contract. This will add | 
largely to the trade and importance of Belfast. 
We next run into Searsport, so named in honor 


It boasts 


cheerful dwellings, and an intelligent and refined 
society, largely reinforced in the season by many 
Boston people. There is a sweetness of land- 
scape about it, as one looks upon it from the sea, 
with its green sward, wiite houses, large barns, 
and general thrift, as though it were the very Ar- 
cadian pleasure-ground that the tired traveller 
seeks ere he ventures a movement for rest and 
quiet; and, judging by the numbers who here 


From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New Yorx, August 24, 1868. 
THE LATE THAD. STEVENS. 

In Christian nations the unchristian conduct of 
the people to each other gives no full justice un- 
til death comes with ‘this sickle keen.” The de- 
parture to his ‘‘heavenly home’’ of Thaddeus 
Stevens is another illustration. Wreaths of rhe- 
torical praise are thrown on his coffin by those 
who a few months ago hissed and spat at him. 
The Herald thundered its vulgar abuse at him, and 
the Nation sneered at his “emotions’’; now the 
Herald gives us an impartial life and hearty com- 
mendation of the character of the New England 
radical! The estimate given by our other city 
papers is not so noteworthy as this by the //eruld. 
In this paragraph it ranks Stevens with the “most 
honest politicians’’ of our country :— 

Of him it can be truly said that although 
throughout life his political predelictions were of 
the most extreme kind he never concealed them 
from his bitterest enemy. There was no tempo- 
rizing in his nature; policy was to him the expres- 
sion of conviction, and not the concealment of an 
intention for the purpose of luring men to support 
that which they would oppose if aware of. And 
this rough and at times ur: couth candor will mark 


him as one of the most honest politicians that the 
United States ever had. 

It recognizes his services and his historic im- 
portance in these emphatic words: 

He is one of taose who must ever take a prom- 
inent part in the history of this republic. If his 
impetuosity of temper and failing of rushing into 








disembarked, with the hampers of (evidently) | 
“good things,’’ in the shape of edibles, sporting- | 
tackle, packuges of bouvks, &c., &c., many were | 
destined to so find it ere they returned to the city. | 
Thus far, since leaving Owl’s Head, we may 
be said to have been coursing along Penobscot | 
Bay, with the towns that we have mentioned, 
and others, on the lett, and, in the distance on the | 
right, Long Isiand, chief among others, forming 
its confines. But we now rapidly pass ‘Sears’ | 
Island,” which marks the opening of Penobscot 
river. Approaching “Sandy Point,’’ a famous | 
pl.ce for picnic parties, clam-bakes, and the like, 
we give an admiring glance at the neatly-ordered 
lighthouse and keeper’s residence, with the ac- | 
companying fruitful garden adjoining, and turn | 
from an easterly direction around the “Point,”’ 
and run northerly, with occasional variations froin 
the winding of the river, upwards to Bucksport— 
a busy and industrious town, with the smell and 
click of ship building and ship-repairing upon it, 
old houses ard stores near the wharves, a brick- 
red and blindless five-story Methodist Seminary, 
all out-of-doors, upon a little hill near-by, and an 
atmosphere of practical usefulness in everything 
A sharp bend in the river at 
this point gives a good site on the opposite shore 
for a fort, which the government long since inf- 
proved by the commencement of Fort Knox, a 
stone structure, and consequently now of little 
value in view of modern naval armaments, but 
apparently gradually changing into an earthwork. 








| The rows of guns have quite a warlike aspect for | 


these peaceful waters; but the impression here- | 
abouts is that they will seldom, if ever, be needed. 

We next make the run up to Frankfort and 
Hampden, two pleasantly-located towns on the 
left of the river, which through all this section 
is as picturesque as one could wish—the shore | 
presenting a succession of fine farms or smiling | 
villages, interspersed with a ship-yard here-and- | 
there, to indicate the combined employment ot its 
people. Above the foliage of the trees, in al- | 
most every village, we see the American flag | 
waving, its top or bottom inscribed with the 
endeared names of “Grant and Colfax,” and now- 
and-then some pertinent sentiment of loyalty or | 
bravery which patriotic men love to recall as they 
consider the issues of the campaign. It seemed to 
us that never before was there so general a dis- | 
play of bunting during a political canvass, for | 
every village—almost every hamlet—has its 
handsome flag. 

The increasing number of river-craft indicates 
that we are rapidly approaching the great Eastern 


trade of the country. Every conceivable kind of 
vessel goes by laden to the shrouds and higher 
with lumber, shingles, laths, or bark, destined | 
for almost every part of the national or provincial 
coast. On both banks of the river, the ship- 
yards and rigging-lotts and repair-shops begin to 
show themselves, and the hum of industry to re- 
Craft lying lazily on their 
beam-ends, craft half-dressed in rigging, cratt 
with bottoms only partially caulked, and craft 
new and sweet with resinous odor, mastless, 
paintless, and dazzlingly bright in the fresh morn- | 
ing sun, are all about us. The drift-wood, the | 
chips and fragments of new lumber, scurry by on 








extremes have somewhat marred his many ser- 
Vices to his country, they have not obliterated 
them. Revognizing, then, these services, they 
must always be admitted, and while it would be 
difficult to predict what position in the annals will 
be assigned to him by another generation, his 
honesty of purpose, hard-toil for and devotion to 
the republic, will ever be pleasing memories of 
Phaddeus Stevens. 

This is the justice awarded by bitter enemies 
when the grave covers a great man’s cireer! 
Let us turn to an estimate bya friend, who 
praised and described the uncompromising aboli- 
tionist when strong in health. In a volume of 
poems by W. P. Tomlinson (now out of print) 
are the following spirited lines :— 

“Proudly, with all a master’s grace 

And bearing of command, 
Thou tak’st once more thine honored place 
Mid councils of the Jand. 


And well the House thy prowess owns; 
All craven utt’rance still 

At ringing of thy clarion tones, 
Pride of our Northland hills! 


Ay, looking backward, thou canst see, 
As phantoms dire of wrath, 

The bathed hosts of slavery 
Glide trom the nation’s path. 


And for thy raptured eyes may rise 
Vision of future grand, 

As his, who, beneath Eastern skies, 
Gazed on the Promised land.’”’ 

Thus poet and journalist sing the song and 
place the wreath of immortality! } 

“HIS POOR FAMILY.’’ ! 

Since my last letter to youl have spent an 
evening with a gentleman who has long been in- 
timate with the family of “Miles O'Reilly.” I 
asked him what he thought of the whine in our 
papers about the poverty of “his poor family.’ 
Ile replied —‘‘’Tis all nonsense. They have 
plenty of means.”” The last act done by Halpine 
before he died was to order a magnificent gold 
medal to be made. The last lines he wrote were 
the inscription for the medal’s reverse side. A 
friend of mine has seen this expensive toy. He 
says it is the finest gold medal he has seen, either 
The medal is to be presented 

Since the funeral of Hal- 
pine “his poor family” have furnished the inscrip- 
tion and ordered the medal to be finished and 
sent to Gen. Hunter as speedily as_ possible. 
They are able to pay for it! Should the papers 
continue their fulsome praise of a scheming 
drunkard, and their gross imposition on the pub- 
lic respecting the debauchee’s “poor family,’’ 
I will send you a few more facts. 

“A MAN AND A BROTHER.” 

Oliver Dyer’s second article on “The Wickedest 
Man in New York,” in Packard’s Monthly, con- 
tains aracy anecdote regarding the recent National 
Democratic Convention. Permit your readers, 
who have not seen the magazine, to have the full 
benefit of the joke, and all political orators to see 
and use the practical retort. Here it is, Mr. Edi- 
tor:— 

Among the most recent “distinguished”’ visitors 
to Mr. Allen’s abode were several large deputa- 
tions from the Democratic National Convention, 
when that institution was lately flourishing in 
Fourteenth street. Onecompany of country dele- 
gates, numbering thirty, went down to No. 304 
Water street under the escort of Captain Thorne, 
of the Fourth precinet; and we are informed that 
on one evening as many as sixty delegates were 
present at ove time, fiiling both bar-room and 
dancing-saloon, and protruding upon the stoop 


at home or abroad. 
to Maj.-Gen. Hunter. 


i Here passengers for Mount Desert disembark, | the down rushing-stream, and sight, smell and | and sidewalk. ‘They had all read our account of 


| 3 > 
, and, taking a swift steamer that makes the con- 
nection, almost before the other passengers knew 


‘what it means, are off in a straight line to the | 


eastward for that romantic and pleasure-yielding 
‘isle. Maine people expect Boston-tashion to be 
| wide awake as themselves; they expect them to 
| know, with ut being told or summoned, that if 
| they want to get to Mount Desert without loss of 
| two days, they must be up and dressed when the 
, boat arrives at Rockland. If not, ten to one the 
| smart little steamer that runs to the island will 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| er and higher to the rear, the whole expressive 
| with the exclamation-points of a dozen tapering 


j be off before they find out that that is the very -) 
|craft, now some miles from them, that should | 


jhave taken them, too, along! We condoled, as 


' . . 
|young daughters who had to pass Sunday in 


| best we could, with a fond mamma and two | 


| Bangor, and return to Rockland on Monday, who | 


should have been at Mount Desert on Saturday— 
| all because they had not finished ‘‘that last nap’’ 
before reaching Rockland that Saturday morning. 

We next make ten miles or so, easterly, along 
' the coast, passing numerous pretty shore-views, 
|and nodding at numerous coasters all busily mov- 
| ing with precious cargoes of merchian tise, till we 
jmake a sudden turn just beyond a picturesque 
jisland, light house crowned, and run into Carn- 


den. 


hamlet of comfortable homes, two or three church- | 444) berths are proverbially sweet and. clean. 
es, a fine, large hotel, and other notable buildings, | Neat and polite colored servants serve you. and yureat personal sacrifices to yrant. 


‘clustering in a green embossed valley between 
several mountains, the names of which have es- 
caped us, save Mounts Batty and Megunticook, 
which keep ward and watch near the shore on 


the right as you enter. Bald faced and buld- 


headed, they tower up a thousand and fourteen | for none, and all to fare alike, is evidently the 
| motto of the captain, clerk and steward, ani as 


hundred feet high, respectively, and overiook the 


whole line of coast for hundreds of miles. There 


are delicious rides in every direction from this | complaint and nogrumbling. The trips are made 
. : wanes . -illa . ae * 

town, chiet of which is that adits ds Lincolnville, | expeditiously, and with regularity; and tor com- 

at the base of Megunticook, with Canaan pond om / grt in travelling no method can surpass this of 


‘the left, and mountains before you and hills be- 
hind you all the way; and that along the shore of 
the bay towards Belfast, on which road, in an up- 
hill and down-dale ride, you are in constant sight 
of the ocean and its hundreds of industrious craft, 
hieing to all parts of New England, and even be- 
yond. There isa good road, also, to Rockland. 
Sporting facilities abuund on every hand, by land 
and sea; and itis not theretore surprising tuat a 
large number of passengers are landed at Camilen, 
and that during the summer months itis full ot 
strangers on Visits to friends, or otherwise, seck- 
ing rest and recreation. 

For eighteen miles, now, or an about hour’s sail, 


we run along a gracefully-sloping coast, touching , thrilling the country as during the Fremont year. 


the sea with its green carpet, dotted all over with 
comfortable houses aad neatly-partitioned farms, 
scored with a brown road or two across its more 


elevated lands, that reclines from the . pun teins | loyalty that it is rapidly breaking up. The peo- 
. : ; Wa > i 2 te ¥ 3 

that form its majestic background in all the pic- | ple cannot stand the record of the Democratic 

| party, and the cries of ‘‘national debt,’’ ‘‘burden- 


turesque beauty that is claimed for the hillsides of 
Germany or Italy. It is the distance between 
Camden and Belfast, and‘no more grateful scene 


for every imaginative and poetic sense can be 


asked. Itisa garden of beauty through its whole | wiji presage a political whirlwind that will sweep | 
The two towns at the end of this belt of ‘ over the country! 


course. 





| hold and share! 


' and cares of city life. 


| this line, the “Katahdin” and ‘‘Cambridge,” are | 


| ferred into countless holds. 
' 
| houses, with a background of elegant residences | 


This is a bright and attractive town—a | ¢hat of the “Cambridge,” while the state-rooms 


hearing attest that we are in a busy neighbor- 
hood. Soon the city appears, with numerous | 
wharves, many vessels moored or atanchor, river- 

boats, and steamers of varied degree, enlivening | 
the scene. Saw-mills send up their smoke, and 

gleaming piles of lumber are rapidly being trans. 
Rows of brick ware- | 


embowered in trees, on hill-sides rising high- 


the Wickedest Man, and were anxious to see him. 
He was courteous and cordial, as he always is to 
visitors. One of the delegates remarked :— 

“IT suppose this is about the worst section of the 
city, Mr. Allen, from all eccounts?”’ ‘To which 
Allen quietly replied :— 

“Weil, ves, it has had that reputation; but just 
now it is completely ra lipsed hy Fourte enth street te 

This retort was received with applause, and the 
delegates hailed ‘“The Wickedest’”’ as a man and 
a brother. 

LINCOLN'S TEARS AND JUSTICE. 


The Sun has been trying to reason into decency 


| of language that vatopire of the press, Brick Pom- 
This ruflian has written that good Mr. 
Such journalistic ruf- 


spires, make up a city of consideravle beauty, 
rare social enjoyment, and quick, active, intelli- 


i Lincoln is roasting in hell. 

We land and ride through the} 9” * : 8 . 

j nt fianism has induced Dana to relate two circum- 
Yeams and men are hieing hither- | 


, stances concerning Lincoln’s sense of justice and 


eroy. 


gent business. 





busy streets. 
and-thither, and the substantial look of every . 


al a Ever-and-anon such flowers 
thing scems to say This is for use and profit; take 


tears of sympathy. 
as these are given to be softly placed on Linvoln’s 
‘ , | reputation :— 

We can cordially commend this route from | p ; ipa 

. | On one occasion a gentleman of this city, Mr. 

es ' Isaac Sherman, called on him at the White House, 

As we have intimated, n0 | and found him overcome with gnef and weeping 

more grateful or magnificent scenery can be fur- | over the story of a little orphan-boy who had just 

been in to see him, on his return from the Army 

had been twice 


3oston to all who desire a respite from the labors 


nished clsewhere on our coast; and the boats of | ra 


of the Potomac, where 
wounded. 
safe, strong, and especially well-provided. At the same time Mr. Lincoln was eminently 
never sat down to a better-provisioned table than just. We remember to have seen him on some 
| occasions when he resisted appeals from his old 
i trends in his own State, from a stern sense of 
| public duty, which he would willingly have made 
He always im- 


We | 


| the officers, without questioning their ‘‘atfabili- | pressed us as @ strictly conscientious, faitutul pub- 


‘ty, 


| the Eastern boats. 


new railroad arms in several directions. 


»” and other accom- | /i¢ ollicer. 


and “gentlemanliness,’’ 
plishments, so frequently set forth by travellers | 


CAMP-MEETINGS. 

inl Sian’ | We have had monster camp-meetings at Sing 
presenti » press, are certainly as free from | 
representing the press, A At Rockaway the preach- 


: Sing and Rockaway. 
Favors 


ing was commonplace; at Sing Sing many emi- 
nent English and American divines preached. 
The result was the same in each place, want of 
While men were preach- 


bias and partiality as could be asked. 


they treat all with a like courtesy, there is little religious’ earbuetnces: 
,ing, people chatted, laughed and visited each 
other's parties. An eminent clergyman told me 
that at Sing Sing he thought the camp- meeting was 
‘areligious fadure! What is the cause? Is it the 
hot season, or diminished clerical power over 
the minds of the people! A camp-meeting seems 
to we an unseasonable place for gadding, frolic 
and flirting; especiaily by members of churches. 
A PICNIC AT CHAPPAQUA. 

Chappaqua is in Westchester county. Itisa 
stony, hilly, farming district. It is now cele- 
brated for having the farm-residence of Horace 
Near Greeley’s farm lives the once 


We scarcely need add that all this Eastern 
country is vigorous with healthful business lite, 
greatly stimulated by its confident expectation of 
janyor is pushing out 
Be lfast 

Cam. | 


the election of Grant. 


is looking to a great trade in the future. 

H 4 ; ' 
den is discussing the feasibility of tapping the 
Kennebee and Penobscot road. Politics rage 


warmly, and are especially enthusiastic on our 

e2 Greeley. 
| notorious and drunken (recently reformed) ‘‘Ned 
Buntiine,” who is returning from a three months’ 
lecturing tour in California. On Greeley’s farm 
are two smal! houses; one built by him in the 
woods when he first went to reside there; the 
other by the roadside, of recent origin. His 
young daughter of ten years, and his ‘‘highly 
educated” grown-up daughter, are much admired 
in the neighborhood. On the 21st the Sons of 
Temperance held a picnic about two miles from 
Greeley’s farm, in a pretty place. The chaplain 
of Sing Sing (Rev. J. B. Smith) read a fine poem 
on temperance, from his own pen; two addresses 
were delivered amid hearty applause. The ladies 
ldid their share by singing in fine style many 


side. The country may expect an overwhelm- 
ing Republican victory on the l4th of Septem- 
ber. Good judges of public sentiment say there 
will be a majority of from 2),009 to 25,900 votes, 


The State has been canvassed as never before, | 
and our speakers so pour the hot-shot of trath 
and nationality into the hulk of Democratic dis- 


some taxation,” ‘‘Congressional usurpation,’’ 
&c., are whoily impotent before the criminal and 
unpatriotic acts of the Democratic party. Maine 


Cc. W. 8. 
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for all denominations. ANGLO-SAXON. 





From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincton, August 25, 1868. 


ANOTHER BLAIR MEETING—DEDICATION OF A 
HALL. 


The resuscitated Dem. Jack. Ass., under its 
transposed patronymic of Jackson Democratic 
Association, having leased for the campaign the | 


old Washington Theater on 11th street, rallied in | 
considerable numbers on Thursday evening last | 
to dedicate the edifice to its new uses. The, 
auditorium presented much the same appearance | 


as it did when appropriated to the terpsichorean 


and equestrian performances of such actors as | 


Madam Cubas and Adah Isaacs Menken. The 
platform was occupied by Joha Tyler, ex-Briga- 
dier-Generai of the late C.S.A., Joseph H. Brad- 


ley, Jr., late associate-counsel for John H. Sur- | 


ratt, and Montgomery Blair, the Unabashed. 
At an early hour Sergeant Bates marched in, 
in single file, with “‘ye little flag,’’ eliciting some 
degree of applause. Hon. Amos Kendall had 
been announced on the placards as one of the 
speakers ; but as the old gentleman is so infirm that 
he seldom goes out evenings, he only sent a letter, 
which was read. Montgomery Blair expressed | 
himself “happy to be again within the pales of 
the Jackson Democratic Association—the appro- 
priate place for the Blairs.”” He was followed 
by a Judge Moore of Virginia, meinber of the 
late rebel Congress at Richmond. He said he 
came not as a “creeping spaniel to ask pardon 
from such a government as the present one.” In 
the course of his remarks he made a highly 
eulogistic mention of Robert E. Lee, which occa- 
sioned a small hurricane of applause, long-contin- 
ued and reiterated. Tom Florence, the publish- 
er of the Constitutional Union, then mounted 
the stage, and spread himself with his usual mag- 
nificence. Tom is the copperbead nominee for 
Congress from a district in Philadelphia—which 


Chappaqua has Hicksite and 
Orthodox meeting-houses, and a union church | 


The admirable political address of William 
Whiting has been put in type, and is an excellent 
campaign document. We hear of quantities be- 
ing solicited for Maine and elsewhere. A. Wil- 
liams & Co. are the publishers. 

A lad in one of our schools, who was not very 
well versed in natural history, was asked what a 
copperhead was. His reply was, ‘‘A snake in the 
grass.’ This definition may not be according to 
Webster, but it fitly describes the Seymour spe- 
cies of the reptile. 

Webster defines a Democrat as one who favors 
the extension of suffrage to all classes of men. 
George H. Pendleton, down in Maine, declares 
that a true Democrat of to-day is in favor of 
| granting suffrage to white men only. Bogus, 
spurious Democracy this! 

A “brick” is the favorite emblem of the mass- 
es of the Democratic party, and, true to its nature, 
is fast sinking them in the muddy waters of pulit- 
ical oblivion and perdition; while the ever-buoy- 
ant ‘‘tan” is floating General Grant on the wave 
o! popular acclaim into the presidential chair. 

In Pope’s “Iliad,” written a cuntury ago or 
more, is the following passage :— 

Ye Gods! what wonders has Ulysses wrought! 
What fruits his courag? and his conduct yield— 
Great in the council, glorious in the field; 
Generous he rises in the State’s defence, 

To curb the factious tongue of insvlence. 

Mr. Bird’s latest pamphlet upon the Hoosac 
Tunnel is entitled ‘The Last Agony of the Great 
Bore,” and is as pungent and sensible as_ his pre- 
vious writings on this subject. If any one can 
dispel the hallucination resting upon many of the 
people of the State about this work, it is surely 
Mr. Bird. 

Lt.-Gov. Dunn of Louisiana, colored, on being 
inducted into office, said, speaking of his people: 
‘‘We simply ask to be allowed an equal chance in 
the race of life; an equal opportunity of support- 
ing our families, of educating our children, and 
of becoming worthy citizens of this govern- 
ment.” 








city he represented in Congress some years ago, 
till he was run off the track by Sam J. Randall. 
As Florence has lived constantly in Washington | 
for at least seven or eight years, and as his only | 
visible occupation is the issuing of his rebel daily | 
paper here, he will, if elected, probably be classi- 
tied as a carpet-bag member from Pennsylvania. 
John Tyler speechified after Tom, with proud 
Virginian port and bearing. The hall was decor- 
ated with flags, and the walls were inscribed with 
some ridiculous mottoes and boasts, oue of them 
predicting 100,000 majority for Seymour in New 
York State! 
PENDLETON’S AIM IN HIS SPEECHES EASTWARD. 
It is believed here by old stagers in politics 


{ 


Mr. Spurgeon recently rebuked certain of his 


| followers who declined to interfere in politics on 


the ground that they “were not of this world.” 
This, he argued, was mere metaphor. “You might 
as weil,” he said, “being sheep of the Lord, decline 
to eat a mutton-chop on the plea that it would be 


' cannibalism.’’ 


Messrs. Bigelow, Kennard & Co. have an ele- 
gant bronze souvenir medal of Gen. Grant, made 
in Switzerland, which is alike a work of tasteful 


(skill and a complimentary recognition by foreign 


artists of the great general. They can furnish 
duplicates, which will well set-off ‘what-nots’’ 
and the like. 





that Mr. Pendleton has not the slightest faith in 
Seymour’s chance for an election, and that he is 
by no means very solicitous that he 
chosen; and, furthermore, that his principal object | 
in going through the form of electioneering for 
him in various parts of the country, especially | 
in the East, and alluding so courteously to the } 
Republican nominees, is to leave as favorable im- | 
pression of himself as possible upoa the minds of | 
the mass of the people, and 80 keep himself sweet | 

and untainted to be brought out from the larder 
and served upat the nominating banquet of 1872! 
It is presumed that he thinks it better that his | 
party fail now with Seymour than succeed, and | 
then four years hence be liable to go out of power 

by a national reaction. Sensible man, if that is 
his conclusion. 

WILL CONGRESS MEET IN SEPTEMBER? 

Not only the Washington hotel and boarding- 
house keepers, the proprietors of the drinking- 
saloons, billiard-tables and cigar-stands, et cetera, 
the stockholders in the street-railways, and the 
publishers of the daily newspapers, as well as the | 
provision-market men, are feelingly interested | 
in the above question, but others also are can: | 
vassing the probabilities of an affirmative response 
to it. Its determination depends doubtless upon | 
the condition of affairs in the newly-habilitated 
States fur the next fortnight, and the course of | 
the Executive in regard to the call of some of | 
them for federal protection. Sume earnest and 
well-informed Republicans have in conversation 
expressed to me the opinion that the session con- 
tingently provided for will, before the 21st proxi- 
mo, be seen to be an imperative necessity to se- 
cure anything like a fair election in the recon- | 
structed region. That staunch Republican jour- 
nal, the Baltimore American, coincides with them 


in this view. 
THE REVENUE SUPERVISORS. 


The dead-lock which is said to have occurred 
in reference to the appointment of the new reve- 
nue oflicers provided tor by recent act of Con- 
gress may possibly develop into a cogent reason 
for the reassembling of Congress next month, 
Some are of opinion that Mr. MeCulloch’s retu- 
sal to approve of Mr. Rollins’ list of nominees is 
a cropping-out of the President’s purpose, after all, 
tu help the Democracy with the revenue patron- 
We shall soon see, however, what is what. 
SAID TO BE FOR SEYNOUR. 








age. 

Nasby’s ‘‘Boss” 

Ic has been Uruited about for a day or two that | 
“Bread-and-Butter Randall,’’ | 
designated here, has entered into negotiations (of 
which the contract-details are not given, 
er,) to dispense the postottice favors in the inter- 
Tam told by ofli- | 
in the West that 
Randall has long cherished a deep and deadly { 
LeveERker?. 


as he is commonly 
howev- | 


est of the copperhead party. 
cers who served jn the army 


hatred towards Grant. 





BRIEF NOTES. | 
Any documents elucidating the buying of offi- | 
ces which the New Bedtord Standard can present, | 
we sliail be most glad to see. i 

Charles A. Foster, Esq., is deliver- | 
ing very eflective addresses 


of Quiney, 
betore Grant Clubs | 
in Nortoik county and elsewhere. 
An unknown correspondent writes to us to! 
Thank you! we intend to, but we | 
‘pall,”’ 


“Push on.’ 


tov. H 
{ 


find ourselves where we have to‘ 

Good judges of political sentiment in Maine tell ; 
us we may expect from 20 to 25,000 Repubiican | 
majority in that State, on the Lith of September. | 

It is said Secretary McCulloch wants to appoint 
revenue-supervisors in equal numbers trou the | 
Republican and Democraue parties. What un- | 
uiterable stupidity ! 

The Salem Gazette doesn’t like it that Mayor , 
Shurdul ignored Salem as interested in the China ! 
It claims the first ship in| 
think. 


Gen. Wilsou made a grand speech at a mons- 


trade betore Boston. 


that wade, and rightly, too, we 


ter Republican meeting at Bangor on Thursday. 
It was a review of the two parties since the break 
ing out of the war. 

The Re pdvican Standard of Savannah, Ga., asks | 
the following question: —"*When Goes a eniored | 


man cease to be alow negro and thiet? Answer, 


—When he joins the Democratic party.”’ 

Col. Norton, of the American Banking House 
& Co., and a son ot Col. B 
Hammat Norton, pays a flying visit to this city, 
ubassy will make their head- 


of orien ot Laris, 


and the Ciinese EF: 
quarters at his Paris house. 

Nothing falls deader upon an audience in Maine 
than th» Democratic talk about bonds, taxation, | 
and the like. The masses know that that covers 
the real issue—unquestioned loyalty or defiant 
rebellion. 

Deaths by drowning are very numerous this 
year. Wiison G. Pope, an excellent young man, 
clerk in Ditson’s music-stere in this city, was 
drowned at Campton, N. H., on Saturday last. 
He was son of tutus Pope of Hyannis. 
His death was appropriately notived by Rev. Mr. 
Miner of the School street church (where he at- 
tended) last Sunday. ile was 24 years of age. | 


Rev. 





:a Seymour flag-raising at 


j toch; 


! make bold to copy the following 


' wider circulation in this section. 


We were glad to notice that the powerful voice 
of A. O. Brewster was complimented by the 


should be | Press of Portland, where he addressed a mass 


| meeting in a public square on Saturday evening 
ast. He was heard all over the city, and, it is 
said, judicious mothers closed their windows to 


| keep their cluldren from waking. 


The New York Medical College for Women 
will begin their sixth annual term of twenty 
| weeks at their new college in Twelfth street, 
Second avenue, the first Monday in 
| November. For announcements, giving full par- 
| ticulars, address, with stamps, the Dean, Mrs. C. 
|S. Lozier, M. D., or the Secretary, Mrs. C. F. 
| Wells, Box 730, New York city. 

The Natchez ( Miss.) Democrat publishes an in- 
flammatory appeal to young men, overflowing 
with ribaldry and profanity, which we omit, and 
closing as follows:—“‘Even if we must die, let 
us die game. Thousands of our young men are 
too proud to work. Let them not be too proud 
to die, if need be, for their country.’’ The situa- 
tion of these proud young men ought to make the 
nation weep. 


| corner of 


A letter from the Rev. J. C. Lovejoy appears 
in the Cambrilge Chronicle, of last Saturday, in 
which he says that he regrets exceedingly the 
| act of personal violence committed upon the edi- 
| tor of that paper on the 10th inst., and prays that 
he may be pardoned for it. The apology is ac- 
cepted by the editor, who makes the announce- 
ment under the heading of “Peace ratified !—Har- 
mony restored!” 

Robert Ould, the rebel exchange-commission- 
er, is endeavoring to mitigate the horrors of the 


| Southern prisons by plausible statement, in the 
‘interest of his Democratic friends; but he can’t 


rub out his own words which he wrote to conted- 
erate Brig.-Gen. Winder, “The arrangement I 
have made works largely in our favor. We get 
rid of a set of miserable wretches, and receive 
some of the best material I ever saw.’’ 


. Bos acta \ 
Senator Sumner replied to an invitation to | 


speak at Worcester on Friday evening last in part 
as tollows:— 

I am happy to believe that at last our cause is 
sure. There can be but one result at the coming 
election. “Give us peace,” says the soldier; 
aud all the people will say Amen.” But this 
can be only by teaching the rebel party, which is 
the true name for 
they cannot be trusted. 


The Post of Tuesday has a glowing account of 


Lower 
Mills on Saturday evening last, ander the auspi- 
ces of the galiant boys of the “Old First.’? One 
ot the *‘boys” who knows gives us the status of 
the Dorchester men who went in that regiment. 
They were eight in all; three were killed; 
two are suff Republicans 
vas he the 


Dorchester 


have gone out West; 
iu town; the last one was a deserter. 
ove that engineered the meeting ? 

Charles Levi Wood- 


Last Saturday evening 


< in which he said that when 
Seymour was elected there would be a clean 
sweep of office-holders throughout the land. Not 
a Republican, he declared, shoald remain in pow- 
er in the navy yard there. He evidently is nota 
believer in the dual theory of Secretary McCul- 


ortsmouth, N. EL., 


and he furnishes for Republican use here- 
after a text from which Grant men can preach an 
eflective sermon. 


“A sportsman’”’ asks:—“ Will some one of the 


‘city authorities inform the unsophisticated how 


they can reconcile their partaking of ‘roast 
woodeock’ as they did at 
the Chinese Embassy Banquet, on Friday last, 
with their cuty to entorce and ofey the laws ot the 
Both birds are out 


and ‘broiled snipe,’ 


of sea- 
son, and the penalty for woodcock is five dollars 
Will the 


Commonwealth! 


each, Committee oo Embassies teil 


jus how mach they owe the Commonwealth tor 


law-breaking ?” 

The difficulty experienced by the Democrats 
in waking up a ticket and platorm to suit all sec- 
tions of their party is well exemplitied by an anec- 
Irish matron, 


dote related of an brought, with 


her son, betore a judge for stealing three pairs of 


boots. The evidence was clear against her, but 


;she made an affecting appeal for clemency to the ; 


‘judge. “My poor child was barefut on the cowld 
ground. My ‘old man’ has no work; and it's 


starving Lam; and when I saw the boots I could- 
n’thelp taking them. God forgive me!’ The 
judge appeared moved, but asked her how she 
came to take three pair, as he thought one would 
x, . 
have answered. “Ah! your honor,’ was her reply, 
“he’s a dacent boy, and I took them to select a 
pair that would fit.” 

In the temporary absence of the editer we 
from the Law- 
rence .Lmerican :— 

The Boston Commonwealth, edited by Chas. W. 
Slack, Esq., for so many vears the efficient 
Treasurer of the Republican State Centra! Com- | 
mittee, is one of the most spicy and readable of | 
our entire cxchange list, and itdeserves a much 
While we often 
disagree with the criticisms of our contemporary, 
we commend its straigntturward, earnest advoca- 


two | 


bury of this city made a characteristic speech at | 
1 





cy of eres great asec of liberty and progress ; 
it always fights on the advance line of Repubii- 
canism; and our readers who wish for a live jour- 
nal, keen, bright, and radical to the core, should 
take the weekly Commonwealth ; they will ‘read it, 
and like it, even when they disagree with it; and 
hardly a man in the State has rendered the Re- 
publican party more faithful service, or. deserves 
better at its hands, than Charley Slack. 


There was a delightful aroma about the black- 
race in the history of our country during the lat- 
ter part of the colonial period, and throughout 
the Revolution, which mingled well in the domes- 
tic relations of the families cf those days. In ev- 
ery family of note or distinction the colored peo- 
ple held intimate relations as slaves or servants, 
which were free from those atrocious evils brought 
about by the greedy spirit of gain in the last days 
of slavery. Homely and simple in their wants 
and virtues, they had a native wit and shrewd- 
ness which endeared them to those with whom 
they were connected, and formed a pleasant back- 

ground to domestic life, as the family records of 
| the Washingtons, Jetfersons, Lees, Henrys, Han- 
cocks, Quincys, and others, abundantly show. 
Here is a specimen :— 

Mrs. Ellen Mullinaux, an estimable colored 
woman, died in Portsmouih on Sunday of last 
week, aved 83 years and Y months. She was 
the daughter of Prince Whipple, of Revolution- 
ary memory, of whom the Chronicle relates the 
following: 

Prince was the slave of Gen. Whipple, who | 
held a command in Rhode [sland in the Revolnu- | 
tiun, and accompanied his master to the field. 
On the eve of an expected battie, Gea. W. in- 
formed him of the prospect, and said: 

‘‘Are you going to fight!’ 

“Dunno, Massa; you goin’ to fight?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Well, what you goin’ to fight for?” 

“To fight for liberty and property.” 

“I got no liberty, nu property; what I fight 
for?” 

‘You shall have both liberty and property.” 

“Well, then, I fight.” 

Gen. Whipple at once made out free-papers, 
and gave Prince a lite-lease tor himself and wite 
of one of the best house-lots ia Portsmouth. 
Prince had a house there, and lived and died in | 
it. His widow, who survived him many years, | 
had a better dwelling in lieu of it by commuta- 
tion with the residuary Owners. 


When the Japanese visited this country, not long 
since, Whitman thus heralded, and sung, and apos- 
trophized. 
the “Japs” will apply about equally to Mr. Bur- 
lingame’s associates and ambassadurs now with 
us:— 

‘« The originatress comes 
The land of Paradise—land of Caucasus—the 
nest of birth, 
The nest of languages, the bequeather of poems, 
the race of eld, 
Florid with blood, pensive, wrapt with musings, 
hot with passion, 
Sultry with perfume, with ample and flowing gar- 
ments, 
With sunburnt visage, with intense soul and 
glittering eyes, 
The race of Bhudda comes. 
* * & K * # 
“For I, too, raising my voice, juin the ranks of ! 
this pageant; 
I am the chanter—I chant aloud over the pageant; | 
I chant the world on my western sea; 
I chant copious, the islands beyond, thick as stars 
in the sky ; 





as in a Vision it Comes to me; 

I chant America, the mistress—I chant a greater 
supremacy ; 

I chant, projected, a thousand blooming cities yet, 
in time, un those groups of sea islands. 

* Y eee Re alee 

“‘T chant commerce opening, the sleep of ages 
having done its work—races,—reborn, re- 
freshed ; 

Lives, works, resumed—the object I know not— 
but the old, the Asiatic resumed, as it must be, 

Commencing from this day, surrounded by the world. 

* * * * & * 

“The sign is reversing, the orb is enclosed, 

The ring is circled, the journey is done; 

The box-lid is but perceptibly opened—neverthe- 
less tie pertume pours copiously out of the 
whole box. 

“Young Libertad! 

With the venerable Asia, the all-mother, 

Be considerate with her, now and ever, hot Lib- 
ertad—tor you are all; 

Bend your proud neck to the long-off mother, 
now sending messages over the archipelagos 
to you; 

Bend your proud neck low for once, young Lib- 
ertad.” 





Dramatic Notes. 

Boston Museum.—Dion Boucicault’s dramatization of 
“Foul Play,” a novel of which Charles Reade aud himself 
are the joint authors, has been presented during the entire 
week to large and well-pleased audiences. It seems to us 
that the novel aff'rds material for a better play than Mr. 
Boucicault has made. Mr. Meader has embellished the play 
with some fine paintings of tropical scenery, which are, per- 
haps, a little too gorgeous for anything outside of tairy land, 
Mr. 


and as depicted in the novel. The play is well cast. 





as “Joe Wylie,’ who is made to furnish the comic element 


dungeon by his confederate, and left to die of starvation. 
Boston Theater, —Charles Reade’s version of ‘*Foul Play” 


| will be preduced here on Monday next. It will be cast to 


| 
| the full strength of the company and mouuted in the best | 


| possible style—thus saith the programme. 


Continental Theater —‘*The cry is still they come.” The 


| public have already learnt from those whose more especial | 


our present Democracy, that | duty iti: to keep them well-posted in things dramatic, of 
| 


! 1 . . . 
the marvellous changes wrought in this theater since it has | 


day next, with a large and efficient company, who will give | 
' Bostcnians a first touch of their qualty ” in still another 
version of **Foul Play.” 





Politica 1. 

An order issued by General Schofield designed | 
by the military authorities to meet all proper 
demands that may come trom the civil authorities 
for aid in the South, has been framed with a | 
view to affording assistance with the shortest 
possible delay. District: commanders will on 
their own authority move their troops to such 

points as they think most need their presence, 
, and both district commanders and their subordi- 
, nates will act in case of emergency upon their | 
1 own responsibility. 

During the war, the legislature of South Car- | 
olina placed on a “roll of infamy,’’ the names of 
all South Carolinians who remi ained in the na- 
tional navy. Some of these men are now in the 
highest grade of the service. The legislature is | 
now asked to repeal the biil creating the ‘‘roil of : 
intamy.’’ It will be done. 

Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. | 

A gang of experienced burglars, who it is 
thought are acconipanied by women, are doing a 
wholesale business. A house on Springtield 
street, Mr. Morse’s on Brookline street, and C. 
/ A. Richards on Chester Square, were all ransack- 
ted on one day, and all valuables of a portable 
character stolen. 

The Chinese embassy will remain in this city 
unui the Ist of September, when they will leave 
' tor New York, trom which city they will sail tor 

Europe in the steamer of the Yth. 

Com. James Armstrong, of the U. S. Navy 
‘has died at his residence at Charlestown. The 
Commodore was an old and valued officer, hav- 
ing entered the service in 1804. He was a native 
i of Kentucky, was appointed from Mississippi. 
His last service was in 1557. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

The centennial celebration of the town of Mason | 
took place on Wednesday. A tent capable of ac | 
commodating one thousand people was provided, 
in which dinner was served. An address was 
made by Hon. John B. Hale, and a poem read by 
Rev. E. R. Hodgman, both of Mason. j 

It is stated that Judge Bei!, during the latter | 
part of his life, was industrious in collecting tacts 
in relation to the lives of eminent men of the 
State during its earlier history, special attention 
having been given to lawyers of that period. A 
call is made for the publication ot the history. | 

RHODE ISLAND. 

In place of the usual oration on the day preced-— 
ing Commencement at Brown University, it bas 
been decided to hold a general meeting of the 
alumni of the university, tor the free discussion 
of such practical measures as may contribute to 
the promotion of its efficiency and prosperity. 
The meeting will be held in Manning Hail, at 4 
o'clock on the atternoon ot Tuesday. 

IN GENBRAL. 


ann anemia ciate 


work for fitty thousand Eastern laborers. 


What he affirmed and prophesied of | 


I chant the new empire, grander than any before, | 


but which are in excellent keeping with the marvellous isl- | 
Shewell makes the most of a minor character; Mr. Warren | 


of the piece, as well as the villanous, plays splendidly—es- | 
| pecially so at the close of the third act, when shut up ina | 


passed into the hands of Henry Willard, the veteran manag- 
er. It will be open for the regular dramatic season on Mon- 


NEWS OUTLINE. i“ 
| 


| vicinity, 


MILITARY 
Tevor. and performed at his 
The Governor of Missouri says he can find | Price 75 cents 


‘SPECIAL NOTICES. 





ae REPUBLICAN | “STATE 


Hall, in Worcester, on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 9.1868, at 11 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary, Treasurer, Au- 


President and Vice President. Each town,and each ward 

of a city, is entitled to one delegate in the convention, and 

one additional del-gate for every two hundred voters in 

such town or ward, according to the last census of voters. 
By order of the Republican State Committee. 





J.M. 8. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
W.S. Rosrnson, Secretary. 3t Aug. 22. 
ren TO THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON 


AND NE‘V ENGLAND.—The NEV ENGLAND CONSEK- 
VATORY OF MUSIC, (located at Boston Musie Hail), since 
its opening in February, 1867, has furuished iastruction to 
more than Two THousanpD AnD ONE Hunprep Pups. In- 
struction has been given ia piano and organo playing, violin, 
flute, and other striuged aad wind instruments, harmony, 
voice culture, singing at sight, and the German, French and 
Iralian languages. Only the ablest instructors in the coun- 
try areemplo ed. In adlition to the regular lessons, pu- 
pils have the following advantages, without charge, vis, :— 
Notation and elementary singiug three times a week, orato- 
rio practice once a week, | ctures On classical music, piano 
playing, cultivation of the voice, acoustics, &e , once a 
week, classical concerts, at which the choicest works of the 
great masters are performed, every two weeks. The use of 
‘ organ for daily practic+, aud the Conservatory library, con- 
taining a choice collection of musical works, which is open 

| daily. The tuition is $10.00 or 315.00, aceor ing to grade. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. lita. 

Pupils are now invited to register their names. and at- 

| tend to classification. Circulars to be obtained at the mu- 
| me stores, and catalogues at the Conservatory, or sent by 








mail. EB. LUURJEL, Director, Music Hall, Boston. 
Aug. 22. at 
| XBR—CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL.—The 


forty-tirst school-year will commence Sept. 7th. A vew 
| building has been erected for the school, at No. 16 Essex 
street, with all educational facilities, and the best means of 
warming, ventilation, &«. ; also a large play-room and gym- 
pasium. A more particular description will be found in the 
catalogue for 1368. 

Pupils are received at any age, anda thorough education 
| is given, from the rudim-ats to theclose of an extended 
' school course, in preparation the scientitic 
| schools or the counting-room, including modern languages, 
; vocal music, drawing and military drill. There are excel- 

lent accommodations for girls in the Preparatory Depart- 
| ment, anid all the privileges of tue school are open to them. 
The Principals may be seen at the school-house for con- 
| sultation and examination of pupils, on Friday and S-tur- 
day, Sept. 4.and 5, from 8 to 5 o'clock ; also on Saturdays 
iin August, from 9 to 2 o'clock. Catalogues containing 
he terms, &c., wey be had at the bookstores of Ticknor & 
Fields, Dutton & Co., and W. P. Tewksbury, or by mail. 
| Aug. 15. 4t CUSHING & LADD. 
| 


<9 “CRUSHED BY ICEBERGS,” 
BY BRADFORD. 





for coilege, 





This remarkable painting, exhibited both in this country 
and Europe, especially in London and Berlin, with such 
great success, is now on exhibition at the 

GALLERY OF A. A. CHILDS & CO., 
TREMONT STKEET, 
before going into the collection of the owner, Le Grand 
| Lockwood, ES8q., of New York. tf Aug. 8. 


! 
re MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
| TION, No. 48 Summer street, corner of Arch. 
deposited in this institution, commence drawing interest on 
the first day of each month. 
The extra dividend, which has just been deciared, makes 
the interest on deposits at the rate of seven per cent. per 
3m June 27. 








All moueys 


| annum for the past five years. 





26th inst, by Rev. O. YT. Walker, Mr. John 
age, of Quincy, to Mias Ano L. Johnson, of Woburn, 


. MARRIAGES. 
& In this city. 
iP 
! Mass. 
| In Cambridze, 29th inst., 
lp Burgess. E<q , to Miss Mary HU. 
ton, D ©. 

In Por? Louis, Mauritius, 14th ult.. by Rev. George Me- 
| Irving. Theodore Parker Robinson, of Port Louis, to Eliza 
| K., eldest daughter of Mr. Geo. Mouroe, of Lexington, Mass . 


by Rev. K. 
Ashby, 


Twining, George 
both of Washing- 





DEATHS. 





In this city, 21st inst., Russell Bates, 47. 

231 inat., of cholera infiuntum, Mabel Stevens, infant 
daughter of Charles H. and Mary A. Davies. 

26th inst., Euphemia, wife of Robert #. MeClannin, 31. 

20th inst., Aaron 3., Jr., som of Aaron 3S. and Mary J. 
Mefntosh, 8 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Charlestown, 25th inst., 
dore U.S Navy. 

In Chelsea, 29th inst., Capt. A. W. Rogers, 44. 

In Chelsea, 25th inst., Helen Cormerais, 

In Amherst, 12th inst., Ruth Sherman, infant daughter 
of Prof. Edward Hitchcock, 7 mos, 

In New York, 24th inst., Josiah F. Bumstead of this 
city, 71. 


James Armstrong, Commo- 





WAR OR PEACE. 


OF THE DAY. 





THE GREAT ISSUES 





A. WILLIAMS & CO., 109 Washington street, have just 
published in pamphlet form, the 


ADDRESS 


— Or— 


HON. WILLIAM WHITING, 


Author of War Powers, late Solicitor of the War Depart- 
ment, delivered before the 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS GRANT CLUB, AUGUST 5, 1868. 





Contents, 
| THR EVENTS OF FOUR YEARS. 
CONSPLPULIONALITY OF THE 
AuTS. 

THE DEMO'NRATIC PARTY. 
REBEL PROGRAMME. 
SUCCRSSFUL REBELLION POSSIBLE. 
CONSEQUENCES. 
' TUE NATIONAL DEBT. 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
OUR CANDIDATES 
THE NOVEMBER ELECTION, 

One edition in large type, fine white paser 15 cents per 
jcopy. A Campaign Edition may be had at $5 per 100. Or- 
| ders frou Clubs and others : promplty attended to. 


A. WILLIAMS & C0., 


Bockacllers, 100 Washington St., Boston. 


Copies sent by mail oa receipt of price. 
Aug. 29. lt 


RECONSTRUCTION 


~— 


NEW CARPETINGS. 
Steamers * Melita” and  Siberia,’’ 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Landing, 30 Bales, 
COMPRISING 


ELEGANT NEW STYLES 


Per 


Now 


‘Wiltons, 


Reussels, 
Tapestries, 
Three-plys, 
Kidderminstcrs, 
Duteh and 
Stair Carpets. 


sti 
GREAT VARIETY, 
pear ee 
Wholesale ot Retail, 
ieee 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
192 Washington. 
Aug 29. 2 


WOOD H. IANGINGS.. 
THE WOOD HANGINGS COMPANY, 


—at— 
43 Summer street, 


Ts now doing the most beautiful and satisfactory work. 
Their wood has now been on plastered walls through cold 
ani hot weather, and has borne the te-ts of steam and 
furnace heat. without cracking or peeling. It stands just 
as well as paper, aod in some cases better 

The Compsny oes done « larz+ amouat of work in this 
and it has given the most 


PERFECT SATISFACTION. 
NOTHING COULD BE MORK BEAUTIFUL UPON THE 


- CONVEN- 
TION.—The Republicans of Massachusetts are requested 
to send delegates to aconvention to be held at Mechanics’ 
o'clock A.M., for the parpose of nominating candidates for 


ditor and Attorney-General, and also Electors-at-large for 


} Q) UINCY MUTUALFIREINSUR 


ANCE CO. 


CASH FUND OVER 
INSURES 
Dwelling Tiouses, 
Household Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 


$285,000. 


And all risks of the safer class of hazards, an 1 is paying 40 
per cent. dividend on all expiring 5 years’ risks, and 20 per 
|cent on annual risks. 

All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

&-~ This Company has paid over $425,000 in losses, and 
over $225,000 in dividends, since commencement et busi- 
bess, fifteen years ago 

WILLIAM S MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


| HOME OFFICE: Quixcr, Mass. 


BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 27 
State Street. 


hie 29. 3a 








~ AMERICAN HOU SE, 
BOSTON. 


Tae Larcest First-Ciass Moret in New Encianp.—Con- 
| taining Vertical Railway; Apartments with Bathing and 
Water Conveniences connecting; Billiard Halls, Telegraph 
| Office, and Cafe. 


LEWIS RIGE & SON, 


Aug. 29. Proprictors. 





r r 
CONCERTINA 

AND DULCIMER BOOKS. —German Concertina Instructor, 
a course of studies and excercises with a collection of choice 
muse 75 cts. Evgiisa Concertina without a Master, full 
instructions and music, 7 cts. Howe's Gerinan Concertina, 
75 sts. Winner's Perfeet Guide for the German Coacer: ina, 
containing cowplete instructions and choice music, 75 cts. 
Sedywiek’s German Concertina, 75 cts. Dulcimer witheut a 
Master, instructions aud Music, by Durand, 75 cts. Dual- 
;cimer Lustructor, lessons aud exercises and musie by J. 

Low, 50 cts. Mailed pr rstpai i 
OLIN t DITSON & CO., PusLisners, 

27 spree sais street. 


esac 


ea, & I IOOPER 


MANUFACTURE, 





at their Manufactury in East Cambridge 
| BLACK WALNUT 
| Parlor Sets, 


BLACK WALNUT 
Chamber Sets, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Which cannot be excelled in style, durability and finish, by 
any other manufacturers in the country, and offer the same 
for sale at their 


SALESROOMS 
Haymarket Square, 


| At such prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do 
well to examine the stock. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANTFACTURERS OF FURNITURE. 
July 4. , tf 


WILLIAN \I DOOGU E 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s, 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
messenger or express, and orders by mail aud telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHIOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Strect, 


BETWEEN COMMON AND WARRENTON. 





| 


July 4 30 


WINNER'S 
PERFECT GUIDES for violin, flute and guitar, accordeon, 
p’ano, melodeon, cabinet organ, tite flageolet and clarionet. 
Containing instructions desigaed to enable the pupil to ob- 
tuina knowledge of playing without a teacher; with a 
choice collection of every variety of popular music. Price 
of each, 75 cents. Teachers, pupils aud dealers, desirous 
of obtaining «a low-priced instruction book , and at the same 
time one that is useful and attractive, will tind these books 
sully suited to their wants, The instructions are given in 
am nner adapted to the comprehension of all grades of 
scholara. ‘The exercises, illustrating and enforcing the les- 
sons, are not dry and tedious, buc sprightly and enlivening, 
and the selections of music, varying from the simple to the 
difficult. comprise the most popular melodies of the day. 
Mailed post-paid by DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Aug. 22. 3t 277 Washington street. 





PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season!—R duction of Prices! 
RENOVATED STORE: 


A LARGE AND FRESH ASSORTMENT 
age 

SUMMER AND FALL 
cane Gat Sete 

FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Flangings, 


We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 


STYLES 


Most Satisfactory Prices! 


4 Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 
where. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


1383 Washington Street, Boston. 
May 2. tf 


3100,000 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 


For sale and ready to be delivered by 
M. BOLLES & co., 


Aug 22. tf No. %) State street. 


KIDDER, PEABODY &Co.| 
BANKERS, 
40 State 


BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


London, 
France and 
Germany. 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN, 


Street, 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 
Aug 22. ly 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Erc. 





Quincey Hall, Boston. | 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 


Aug. 1. 


3m 


WILLI AM T UFTS 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLAUVE, Boston.) 








WALLS OF 


Dining Rooms, | 
ilalls, > | 
Libraries, f 
Chambers, 
Vestibules, or 
Bath Rooms, 
than the various kinds of wood which are used, some of | 
which are very rare 
The Company Warrant their Werk. 


Orders received at 


43 Summer street, 
Aug. 29. id One inet ) 2 


BRIGN TOLITS GRAND 


MARCH. Composed by that distinguished 

Concerts with great success. 

Mailed postpaid. is 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Preusagss, 

Aug. 29. 3t 7+ Washington street. 


‘PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


| arge or small. 


| supplied. of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
‘Seuperier ice-Creams, 


| faving taken and refitted the pleasant. centr«! acd commo 
| djous store 318 Wasainctos Srrert (opposite the Boston 


CAT ERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonab’ 
rates, for 


SATU RDAY. ‘iiatalhcm dal 29, 


1868. 


AR TIS TIC | PAINTING. 


HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
E'resco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 


Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Reoms Ne. 60S Washingten St., Boston. 





They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
| private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 


ing on Glass, 
sad oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





LUCAS HABERSTROH. 
June 27. tf 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDUGAM. 


Gilding ana Emboss- 
Every description of wood finished in wax 





“REAL ES STATE. 





S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— or — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Brontield st., Boston. 
June 6. tf 


WAS SHING M.: CHINE 


— AND — 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 


ORANGE JUDD, Rev. BISHOP SCOTT, SOLON ROBT 
SON, Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Mrs. LAURA 
KE. LYMAN, Pror. E. L. YOUMANS, 








And thousands of others, will tell you that DOTV’S WASIT 
ING MACHINE, and the UNIVERSAL CLOTITES WRING 


| ER are a real success and save their cost in clothing every 


year, besides saving more than half the Time and Lasor of 
washing. Send the retail price, —Washer, $14, extra Wring- 


et, 89,—and we will forward either or both machioes, frre of 


| freight, to places where no one is selling, and so sure are we 
that we agree to refund the money 
| if any one wishes to return the machines, free of freight, 


that they will be liked, 


| after a month’s trial aceording to directions. 


} 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Takes PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Photogra, hs from old Dazuerreoty pes, Tiotypes and Card 
Pictures. 


all causes of debility. 
and Ague, and al! climatic diseases, 
sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
during the late war. 


and Private Structures. 


New England States hare more than? 
surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 
of which has replaced Tin 


Large discounts to canvassers and the trade everywhere. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE H. HOOD, 


General Agent, 97 Water Street, Boston. 
P.S.—Wringers 0% all kinds repaired. 





FIELD SPORTS 
CROQUET GAMES, 


Of superior strength and finish. 


AUNT SALLY. 


A popular field-game, combining exercise and amusement 


ARCHERY. 


Bows and Arrows adapted for ladies’ and gents’ use. 


CRICKET. 





game. 


BASE-BALL IMPLEMENTS, 


Of all kinds, together with a great variety of Games for in 
door amusemvnt, 


D. 0. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Street. 


~ SPEAR & SAWYER'’S _ 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


74 WASHINGTON SP., (Hattert & Davis’ BuiLpiNa,) 
BOSTON. 


Founded b JAMES FRENCH, Esq., 1839. 


England, is open 


DAY AND EVENING 


to students of both sexes and all ages, 
practical instruction in Writing, Arithmetic Book-Keeping 
Navigation, Surveying, and in all branches of a complete 


ae IRAN 


No class system. Each student r ceives separate instruc 
tion. Graduates aided in obtd 1ining employment. Connect 


in which 


LADIES 


are thoroughly educated as Book-Keepers, &c. 
tor circu ars. 


STATIONER, 
136 Washington Street, 


Has always on hand and for sale, 
FINE WRITING 
of all descriptions. 
Blank Books, 
Pens and Inks, 
Inkstands, Portfolios, 
Cutlery, Porte-Mounnies, 


PAPERS, 


Large assortment of 


136 (Sispesnie soit Street. 


“MERCANTILE 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


BOSTON, 
No. 48 Snmmer St., corner of Arch. 


Bank. 


RICHARD HOLMES, President. 
Anson J. Stone, Treasurer. 


COO 
QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


These bitters ad 


Recomni nded by the medical faculty. 


Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer Street, Boston, 


and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 


FORTY MILLIONS 


SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN’S ROOFING 


Is now in use in New England, upon the most costly Publie 


By fourteen years’ actual test, its 


merits have been establixhed as a 


VALUABLE aND DURABLE ROOFING. 


Ninety °f the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 
FA0.000 square feet of 





Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Boston. 
LEVI L. WILLA'UTT Treasurer. 


J. A. WHIPPLE, 
ARTIST, 


297 Washington St., Boston, 
PORCELAINS, and copies large 


He usually succeeds in making 


EXCELLENT LIKENESSES 


of those who have before heen unable to obtaim good ones, 
and is expecially <ucce.sful in taking the 


LIKENESSES OF 


LITTLE CHILD EN. 
He spares no pains in makiog Photographs that are 
Pertectly Satisfactory 


to every one of his patrons, and would be pleased to have 





Every requisite furnished from Table | 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 


Cake and Confec- 


sieanry of al! sorts Aug. 1. 


rou 


CALL AND EXAMINE 


| the large and interesting collection of Photographs on exhi- 
| bition at his rooms, 


No. 207 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
Corner of Temple, over Hogg, Brown & Taylors 








' 
j 


THE 
ALTNA SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Theatre), are now be.ter prepared to attend to the want of 
_ their friends. People from the country can now casily find 
= new quarters and the b+st Sewing Machine in the mar 
H. 8. WILLIAMS, 
Agent for New England States. 








SRANCIS W. “BIRD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWARE, TACK. SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET ~ 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 
East Walpole Mass. 


eopim ae. 18. 


A complete assortment of all articles pertaining to the 


This Institution, the oldest and most successful in New 


who receive the most 


ed with this Institution is a eeparate Business Department 


Call or send 


JOSIAH L. FAIRBANKS, 


Fancy Stationery, &c., &c. 


This is the only Savings Bank in the Commonwealth that 
pays interest on deposits for all full months they remain in 


All deposits with the interest accruing thereon are guar- 
antied to the depositor by a guaranty fund of Two Hundred 
Thousand Dollars. 


mirably improve the circulation, promote digestion, impart 
tone to the stomach and vizor to the muscles, and correct 
Tiley are a great preventive of Fever 
aud have been exten- 


i geen inselen = 


AT THE WELL- -KNOWN 
“CARPET-STAND,” 
136 Hanover street, 
—AND— 
78 and 80 Union Street, 
Can be found an elegant assortment of 


CARPETINGS, 


OIL-CLOTHS AND WINDOW-SHADES, 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY. 


C3 Particular attention given to furnishing Public 
Buildings. 





MAGEE ‘STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES. 

Magee Parler Stoves, unrivalled for economy, 
power and beauty. 

Magee Cook Stoves, superior to any Stove ever 
sold in this market. Ten thousand of these Stoves hive 
been sold within four years. 

Magee Rauges, unsurpassed in beauty of finish, 
economy and durability. 

Magee Furnaces, Brick and Portable. 


No Furnace ever sold in New England has given such 
geueral satistaction as the 


MAGEE FURNACE. 


It is economical in fuel, and possesses all the good qualities 
desirable for heating houses and public buidings in the 
most satisfactory manner. Every Furnace warranted. 


POND & DUNCKLEE, 


S87 & SO Blackstone sserent. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. _ 


The subscriber having enlarged and made extensive alter - 
ations in his Store, corner of School and Washington 
streets, would respectfully invite the public to inspect the 
premises at their convenience. The assortment of 


CHINA, GLASS, PARIANS, &C., 


is more complete and more elegant than has ever before been 
Offered to the American public by any house. Having given 
the tastes and wants of the community his most careful at- 
tention for 4 series of twenty-five years, and being in direct 
correspondence with the manufacturers abroad, he is en- 
abled to display a variety of goods which he is confident 
will amply repay all those who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine them. 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


137 Phtelestes- soesee cor. of School St., dascamensis 





———— 











‘BAKER'S: 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
—or— 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded 
to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker's Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
snd favor. Also, pure CLocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade 0 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


‘DORCHESTER, MASS. 
PATENT 


LEAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE. 


Manufactured under Patents of the 
Colwells, Shaw & Willard Man’f Co. 


A NEW WATER PIPE free from all the objections to com- 
mon Lead Pipe. One-rirri of its thickness is PURE TIN, 
encased in four-fifths Lead, forming a Prrrect uNIoN. W. a- 
ter conveyed through it only comes in contact with the TIN. 

IS AS STRONG AS LEAD PIPE OF TWICE THE 
WEIGHT PER FOOT. 

COSTS LESS PER FOOT THAN LEAD PIPE OF THE 
SAME STRENGTH, 

Also, superior qualities of Waite Leap and Zinc, dry and 
ground in oil, Rep Leap, Litnarar, Leap Pire, Tin Pir, 
Suret Leap, © ys IRON Pipg AND Fittings, Pumps, &c., &c. 
Manufactured by 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


J iH. CHADWICK & CO., Agents, 
49 & 53 Broad street, Boston. 











HYDE PARK. 

The careful and well-directed system of restrictions and 
regulations applied to the laying out and improvement of 
the lands, and to the erection of buildings at the new and 

flourishing town of Hyde Park, together with its healthful 
and beautiful location and rapid growth, are fast investing 
it with a rare combination of the advantages of city and 
country lite. 

The two main lines of railroad running through the cen- 
ter of the town furnish frequent trains and low rates of fare. 
A river of pure water, sufficiently large for good boating, 
adds much to the attractions of the place. 

The large number of enterprising builders. with every 
facility for dispatch and economy in building, tovether with 

a liberal co-operation on the part of the land owners, bids 
fair within a comparatively short time to develop thia al- 
ready large and pleasant town int» one of the finest cities 
in New England. 

Every person in quest of a suburban residence in the vi- 
cinity of Boston should devote at least one day to a ramble 
over Hyde Park ; the charming scenery visible from its 
highlands will of itself ampl repay for the trouble. 

fhe new and pleasant Hotel, iocated very centrally in the 
town, will be open at ail hours of the day, affording strang- 
ers and others every desired convenience and comfort ob- 
tained at the best regulated dining rooms in the city. 

The variety of dwellings constantly being constructed by 
the leading contractors and others furnish a choice of selec- 
tion equal to the varied wants and tastes of th: community 
and creates a lively competition, enabling purchasers to se- 
cure favorable terms of payment and good bargains. Per- 
sons who prefer to purchase lands and build for themselves 
will receive liberal codperation of the Real Estate and 
Building Company, and that of other owners of landed 
property The agent or his assistants will go to Hyde Park 
with visitors who wish to examine houses or lands at almost 
any bour of the day. Distance from Boston 7 miles. 

Hyde Park Office, 23 st“ corner of Summer street, Bos- 
on a en General Agent. 


$100, OOO 
City of Portland 
MUNICIPAL SIX PER CENT. 


Building Loan Bonds, 
SINKING FUND, 


Principal and Interest Payable 
In Boston. 


Due in 1887. 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 
No. 13 Congress St.. Boston. 


PARKER 3 


SEWING MACHINE, 


With the recent improvements and reduced price make ¢ 
the cheapest as well as the best for family uve. JOHN 
D. CLAPP, Sole Ayent for New England 
and Canada, 1(})} TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 

All kinds of Machines for sale, exchanged, repaired and 
tolet. Needles of every atyle. 





CALIFORN)A PACKETS. 


& GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF. 
The splendid new Al Clipper-Ship, 
PIIAROsS, 
JAMES COLLIER ...........- .. COMMANDER, 
is now receiving cargo for the above port, and will be 


promptly despatched. 
bs will oblige by the early delivery of their engage- 











Warchense, Ne. 55 Water St , Besten. 


mine freight, &c., apply at California Packet Pier, No. 114 
State street. 

Ageuts at San Francisco, Mesars. Williams, Blanchard & 
Co. tf Aug. 22. 


WINSOR’S “REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Ge From Long Wharf. 43 
The Al frst-class Extreme Clipper-Barque, 
CLARA, 
DAVID NICKELS........+-+++ Ceescedcceeece ComManDaR . 
This splendid little clipper of only 1000 tone capacity, and 


one year old, and rated at any tng Al, nine years class. 
She will be despatched in a few da: 


NATHANIEL  WINSOR & CO., 
127 Btate 8t., corner of B: 
Se, See Baker & oe Ageats in Sao 
Aug 
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The Bible Slaveowner and his Bond- 
woman. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


In January, 1888, I attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachasetts Anti-slavery Society. 
‘*The Bible Question,’’ as it was called, was then 
uppermost; slaveholders being exceedingly prone 
to quote the example of the Patriarchs, except- 
ing in such things as were outgrown by public 
opinion, and consequently forbidden by modern 
laws. While this subject was under discussion, 
a pale, aristocratic-looking man rose up from 
among the audience and said: ‘‘I am from Geor- 
gia. I came to this meeting forlight. If you can 
convince me that slavery is condemned by the Bi- 
ble, I will at once emancipate my alaves. The ab- 
olitionists, full of the faith that moral influence 
would leaven the whole lump of Southern des- 

sm if they could only get a chance to work it 
in, were delighted with an opportunity to discuss 
‘‘the Bible Question” with a slaveholder; and he 
was eagerly invited to the platform. The expres- 
sion of his face at once impressed me as some- 
thing made up. It told of a whole lifetime of 
suppressed convictions and of known falsehoods 
artfully assumed as truths. His tones were stu- 
diously soft, and his enunciation very exactly 
measured. I have an instinctive aversion to 
smvoth people; and while he was repeating “If 
you can convince me that the Bible condemns 
slavery I will immediately emancipate my slaves ; 
for the Bible is my rule of life,’’ I was thinking 
of Tennyson’s description of ‘a rogue in grain, 
veneered with sanctimonious theory.’’ But the 
abolitionists were generally disposed to give him 
credit for sincerity, and they went to work zeal- 
ously to convert him. He maintained, according 
to the Southern fashion, that God ordained sla- 
very when he cursed Canaan. Had he read his 
Bible more carefully, he would have noticed that 
it was not God who cursed Canaan, but his 
father, Noah, who probably had not recovered 
from his deep intoxication; that being a state 
when men are peculiarly addicted to cursing. 
The Patriarchs of Israel were of course quoted 
as venerable examples of slaveholding. The 
fact that Paul sent Onesimus back to Phile- 
mon was triumphantly repeated, and it was nec- 
essary toremind him that he overlooked Paul’s 
injunction to the master to ‘‘receive him no 
longer as a servant, but as a brother beloved.” 
But he was impassive to all arguments, replying, 
in the blandest manner possible, ‘‘ You have said 
much that is true, and much that is new; but the 
true is not new, and the new is nottrue. You 
fail to convince me that the Bible condemns sla- 
very. You call us gentlemen of the South men- 
stealers; and in so dving you presumptuously 
brand as a sin a custom universally practised by 
the holy Patriarchs.”” A colored man, who was 
listening with obvious impatience, sprang to his 
feet exclaiming, ‘‘And what did the Patriarchs 
themselves say of it? Did not the patriarch Jo- 
seph say ‘I was stolen?’ And did not the other 
sons of Jacob acknowledge, ‘We are verily guilty 
concernirg our brother?’ ”’ The general laugh 
excited by this rejoinder slightly disconcerted 
the slaveholder, but he soon recovered his com- 
posure, and went on to say, with the utmost ur- 
banity, ‘‘I admire your zeal, ladies and gentle- 
men. But you are laboring under a great mis- 
tuke. You suppose that servants at the South 
are oppressed and discontented. On the contrary, 
they are very kindly treated, and are an ex- 
tremely happy class of people. They don’t wish 
for their freedom, and wouldn’t take it if it was 
offered to them. I will furnish you with one pos- 
itive proof of this. My name is Hogan. You 
will perhaps recollect that, a year ago, when I 
and my family took passage in the ‘Eli Whit- 
ney,’ to return to the South, you abolitionists 
senta writ of habeus corpus on board the vessel, 
to induce my slave Pinda to leave us. But she 
was too intelligent to take such a foolish step. 
Like most of our servants, she had great horror 
of the abolitionists, and a very pvor opinion of 
our Northern liberty. We had been staying in 
vew Hampshire, with the mother of her mistress; 
and she said the old lady did more work in one 
day than she had ever been required to do in a 
week. Pinda is so strongly attached to us that 
we couldn’t whip her away from us. And that is 
generally the case with the servants at the South. 
They don’t want their freedom, and wouldn't 
take it if it was offered them.’’ 

The abolitionists were somewhat discomfitted 
by this announcement. They had sent a writ of 
habeas corpus on board the “Eli Whitney” and in- 
tormed a slave that, her master having brought 
her to Massachusetts, she had a legal right to her 
freedom; and they well remembered that, after 
some bewilderment and hesitation, she persisted 
in going back with her master and mistress. 
They greatly regretted her decision; not merely 
on her own account, but because they foresaw that 
a bad use would be made of it by the pro-slavery 
press. And in fact the Boston papers of the next 
day were loud in their condemnation of ‘“‘imperti- 
nent interference with gentiemen’s servants, who 
were wise enough to prefer slavery with their 
masters to trusting themselves with these hare- 
brained philanthropists.” 

Mr. Hogan was comfortably aware of the van- 
tage ground he had gained; but he preserved the 
same smooth politeness. Ile went on to say, in 
the most oily tones, ‘I admire your zeal, and I 
am much surprised by your intelligence. I had 
supposed the abolitionists were a coarse, ignorant, 
Vulgar set of people. I am surprised to find so 
many intelligent and cultivated ladies and gentle- 
men among you. But [do assure you, you are 
laboring under a mistake. Our servants are a 
very happy class of people. 
maid Pinda is a true representative ot them. 


her away; and she has reason to be attached to 


us; for all my neighbors would testify that lam | 


avery kind master.” He skilltuily dodged such 
inquiries as why these contented servants were 


marked with red-hot iron, and why blood-hounds | 


were trained to track them when they ran away 
from their very kind masters; and he answered 
all arguments with the same stereotyped asser- 
tions; being never weary of repeating, ‘There is 
my wife’s dressing-maid Pinda; we couldn’t whip 
her away from us if we tried.” 


The smooth sinuosities of this man contrasted | 


strikingly with the bold straight-forwardness and 
well-aimed thrusts of the abolitionists. 1 smiled 
to see them waste their honest strength trying to 
harpoon such a slippery eel. But as he continu- 
ally repeated that he came to the meeting tor light 
and pledged himself to emancipate his slaves if he 
could be convinced that the Bible did not sanc- 
tion slavery, they checked the feeling of distrust 
that was growing upon many of them, and re- 
solved that the advocate of slavery should have 
no cause to complain of want of courtesy on their 
part. When the meeting closed, and he ex- 
— a wish to be introduced to some of the 
Gading abolitionists, several of them invited him 
to their houses, hoping to convince him that eman- 
cipation would be a blessing to the South and to 
the whole country. My gentle triend Ellis Gray 


Loring said to me, ‘Maria, let me introduce you | 


to this Southern gentleman. 1 have invited him 
to spend an evening with us, and I shall want 
you to talk to him.”’ LT answered, in my abrupt 
way, ‘‘What’s the use?) You mignt as well try 
to keep water on a duck’s back as to attempt to 
fix principles in his mind. The man’s a Jesuit.’’ 
But Mr. Hogan was introduced to me and said 


very flattering things; and so potent was his | 


blandness that I retrained trom blurting out, “You 
don’t believe a word you are saying, and I know 
it. 

A day or two afterward, when I was going 
down Washington street, Mrs. Loring said to me, 
‘1 wish you would call at Mrs. Chapman's and 
remind her that Mr. and Mrs. Hogan are to be at 
our house theg evening, and that she and her sis- 
ters must not fail to come. When | gave the 
message to Mrs. Chapman, I noticed an ambush- 
ed smile in her eyes. She ciapped ber hands 
sofuly, in her lady-like way, and said, ‘‘Who do 
you think is here‘ Pinda is in the next room!” 
Whereupon I clapped my hands ina more em- 
phatic manner, and began to repeat, in Mr. Ho- 
gan’s smooth and measured tones, ‘‘There is 
Pinda, my wife's dressing-maid; she is so strong- 
ly attached to us, we couldn't whup her away if 
we tried.’’ ‘The particulars were svon told. As 
Mr. Nell was crossing a street near the Provi- 


dence Railroad, he noticed a colored woman, | 
whose gay turban, and general appearance, led 


him to suspect she was recently from the South. 


When he accosted her, she told him she was | 
“Are you | 


trying to find her master’s lodgings. 


a siave!’’ inquired he. ‘Yes,”’ she replied; 


**but I don’t mean to be always.’’ “You want | 


to be free then?” said he. “To be sure I do,”’ 
was the ready response. He told her he would 
show her the way to seme good friends,and he 
forthwith escorted her to Mr. Chapman's house. 
Mre. Chapman was engaged in conversation with 
a lady who had been present at the annual 
meeting. I believe it was Miss Mary Parker. 
“‘Mr. and Mrs. Hogan are members of the ortho- 


dox church,” said Miss Parker; ‘‘and | have in- | 


vited a number of our orthodox triends to meet 
them at my house, thinking they will be most 


likely to obtain influence over their minds. I) 


am now on my way to invite the Hogans.” 
‘Deir conference was interrupted by the maging 
of the door-beii, and a co‘oured woman Was soon 
after ipwoduced. She announced herself as a 
slave just arrived from the South. “*What is 
your waster’s name!” inquired Mrs. Chapman. 
“Hogan,” was the reply. “And what is your 
atue?’”’ “Pinda.” The ladies looked at each 








other and smiled. Pinda being further question- | 
ed, said, ‘I am going to take my freedom, but I 
want to go to Massa first. We got snagged on 
the river. and my trunk was ied in one boat, 
and I was puton another. Massa’s got my trunk, | 
else I wouldn’t go near him; but I want to get) 
my clothes and things. There’s where Massa | 
is; and she showed a soiled card, on which was | 
written ‘‘No. 6 Court street.” ‘‘You can bring 

away your trunk openly, and tell your master ; 
that, as he sent for you to come here, you are 

free by the laws of Massachusetts,” rejoined Mrs. | 
Chapman. Pinda shook her head. “If massa 

know’d I was going to take my freedom,” said 

she, “he could contrive a thousand ways to hin- 

der me. When I’ve got my clothes and things, 
I'll slip away some times when they’ve gone out.” 
“Tam going to the house,” said Miss Parker, | 
“and I’ll show you the way.’’ She accordingly 
went and delivered her note of invitation at Mr. 
Hogan’s lodgings, and Pinda passed in, in search 
of her master and mistress. : 

When Mrs. Chapman had given me this ac- 
count, she added, “Pinda has come here this 
morning to tell me her plans. While Mr. and, 
Mrs. Hogan are at Mr. Loring’s this evening she 
is going to send away her trunk, and quit her 
kind master.”” I expressed a wish to see her and 
she was summoned. At first, she seemed a little, 
shy, but being assured that I was a true friend to 
the colored people she spoke more freely. When 
I asked why she refused to take her freedom a 
year ago, when she was on board the “Eli Whit- 
ney,” she replied, ‘‘I was sort o’ skeered, Mis- 
sis. I didn’t know what they was going to do 
with me nor where they would carry me. 
know’d Massa wouldn’t tell my husband the truth 
about it, and if he was ever to git away, he 
wouldn’t know nothing where to look for me. 
So I thought I'd better go back with Massa, and 
talk with Abraham about it. When Massa sent 
for me this time, Abraham said, ‘Now, Pinda, 
don’t you lose this chance to take your freedom.’ 
He dug up some money he had buried in the 
sand, and brought it to me. ‘See how much 
money I’ve earned,’ said he, ‘beside paying Mas- 
sa ten dollars a month! Nine hundred and sev- 
enty dollars I’ve paid to Massa, since he hired 
me out, six years ago; beside paying for all my 
victuals and clothes, and doctoring; and for doc- 
toring you too. But I worked hard to have some 
money of my own, so as to be ready to run away 
when I could get the chance. Now, Pinda, you 
take it, and keep it hid away from Massa and 
Missis. And when you get to Boston, go right 
to the abolitionists and they will tell you what to 
do. Don’t cry, Pinda. If we stayed here we 
should be parted, perhaps never to see one another 
again. You know Massa has sold three boys 
lately; and like as not our turn would come be- 
fore long. But don’t you be uneasy about me. 
You stay at the North, and I’ll come after you. ’”’ 
“But Mr. Hogan says his slaves don’t want their 
freedom,” said I, smiling. Yes, Missis, I know 
they all say so; but Massa had two slaves run 
away from him last year.” “Yet he says he isa 
very kind master,” continued I, ‘‘and that all his 
neighbors would say so.” ‘‘Of course they 
would,” rejoined Pinda. ‘White folks always 
say that they’re all very kind; and sometimes 
the slaves say so, too; because you see, Missis, 
they don’t dare to speak their feelings.” She 
went on to tell some things which by no means 
showed Mr. Hogan in the light of a very kind 
master. 

On the evening of that day, Mr. Garrison, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chapman, and her sister, Mr. Child 
and myself, and several other abolitionists, assem- 
bled at Mr. Loring’s. Mr.and Mrs. Hogan came 
before all the guests had arrived. She was a 
prim, stiff sort of person, and said but little. He 
was all suavity, profuse in his compliments to the 
abolitionists, promising to carry back a report of 
their high intelligence, but continually assuring | 
them that the slaves did not want their freedom, | 
and would not take it if it were offered. It) 
seemed as if some mischievous spirit prompted | 
him to allude to Pinda perpetually. Probably he | 
was chuckling inwardly over the diseomfiture of| 
the abolitionists on board the ‘Eli Whitney,” as | 
he repeated “There’s my wife's dressing-maid, 
Pinda, we couldn’t whip her away from us, if we | 
tried, could we, my dear?” ‘No, indeed,” re- | 
plied Mrs. Hogan. I cast a furtive glance at Mrs. 
Chapman, who closed her delicate lips very firm- 
ly, lest a smile should show itself. ‘I admire 
the zeal and perseverance of the abolitionists,” 
said Mr. Hogan, bowing graciously te the compa- 
ny, “but I venture to say they will never succeed 
in making our servants discontented with the con- 
dition which a kind Providence has ordained for 
them. I requested my agent to send on Pinda, 
well knowing how glad she would be to rejoin us; 
and a few days ago she arrived. How she found 
her way to our lodgings I don’t know; for it so 
happened that there was no one at the depot to 
meet her; but she is so strongly attached that 
she would find her way to us, through any diffi- 








culties.’” The lady who had guided Pinda to 
No. 5 Court street gently pressed her neighbor’s 
foot, and several raised their handkerchiefs to 
their mouths. 

Their was such ludicrous unconsciousness of 
facts on one side, and so much suppressed con- 
sciousness on the other, that the intercourse of 
the evening was unavoidably constrained. Some 
late comers, who were unaware of the state of 
things, tried to maintain an argument with the 
slaveholder; but the conversation lagged for want | 
of the usual hvely support; and ali felt relieved 
when Mr. and Mrs. Hogan pleaded the necessity 
of leaving early to prepare tor a journey to New 
Hampshire in the morning. ‘The parting saluta- 
tions were polite on both sides; but such a laugh 
as burst forth when they were out of the house 





My wite’s dressing- | 
She | 
is so strongly attached to us that we coulda’t whip | 


is seldom brought out at the comic theater. We 
needed only, as a closing scene of the drama, to 
have overheard the remarks of the master and 
mistress when they reached home and discovered 
| the absence of their attached slave, whom they 
couldn’t have whipped away if they had tried. 

I atterward learned that my hasty declaration, 
| “That man’s a Jesuit,” was more true than I had 
supposed; for Mr. Hogan had been a Roman 
| Catholic priest. ‘Tempted either by love or mon- 

ey he had married a Southern lady with a plan- 
| tation and slaves. When he afterward attempted 
to perform the functions of a priest, at Vhiladel- 
phia, he was mobbed by the Irish, and was strip- 
ped of his sacerdotal garments. It was not the 
fact of buying and selling men, women and child- 
ren that, in their estimation, rendered him unfit 
to serve at the altar; it was the desecration of 
being married. When his Southern wite died, 
he married a lady in New Hampshire. 

Pinda hired a room in Belknap street and earn- 
ed a comfortable living by washing and ironing. 
Mr. Hogan did not relinquish hopes of coaxing 
her back. She kept carefully out ot his way, 
but he requested Mrs. Chapman to inform her 
that he was very sorry to leave her among stran- 
gers, and wanted her to go back with him, that 
he might take good care of her. Pinda’s reply 
was, ‘‘Why didn’t he take care of me when he 
had me?’ Then he sent an earnest request that 
she would come to see them before they returned | 
to the South. “Tell him I’ve seen as much of 
| him as I want to see of him,’’ was the curt reply. 

During subsequent visits to the North, he 
someUmes sent threatening messages, which 
| frightened the poor woman; for like most of the 
| colored people she felt very uncertain about the 
| protection of the laws. But on such occasions 
| she took counsel with her friends the abolition- 

ists, who soon quieted her fears. She often said | 
| acrust of bread with freed .m would be sweeter | 
than all the dainties of the world in slavery, if | 
| she could only have Abraham with her. But as | 
month after month passed on without her hearing | 
trom him, she became nervous and anxious. | 
, She was atraid his master might have sold him, 
! or that he might be dead. She caused a letter to | 
| be written to him; but she knew slaves had but 
;a very small chance to receive letters. At last, 
when a year and seven months had elapsed, he | 
made his appearance in Boston, and Vinda was 
; so overjoyed to see him that she tainted away. 
| ‘The poor fellow had surmounted great difficulties 
iin the pursuit of freedom, but having traveled 
North without his master’s consent, Massachusetts, 
| though calling herself a free State, had no power 
| to protect him. So he was obliged to tide him- 
| self while they arranged plans tor going to Can- 
| ada. Meanwhile, in token of gratitude, he pre- 
sented to the Anti-Slavery Society one of his. 
Mexican dollars, still blackened by long burial in> 
the sands of Savannah.—Anti-S/arery Standard. 











MISCELLANY. 


Tuer is danger that we shall be afraid to do 
right. 


SwimMine In THE Avon.—It was a fancy of 
mine, on a recent visit to Shakespeare's birth- 
place, that we should take a swim in the same 
gentle stream in which, doubtless, the youthtul 
poet had many times stretched his limbs. Ac- 
cordingly we sought a retired spot, some distance 
from the village, where, divesting ourselves of 
our clothes, we prepared to try the cool, translu- 
cent wave. A litde awkwardly, just then, a boat 
came by, in which there was a damsel, with her 
; father or elder brother, who compeiled us to hide 
ourselves quickly behind the hedge. 

When the boat had passed, I of course quoted 
to my companion, “Durst thou, Cassius, leap in 
with me and swim to vonder point;’’ for by this 
time neither of us talked in any but heroic lines; 
| but again it was rather a check to our enthusi- 

asm, that as we stood im pyris upon the banks, a 

barge, quite as large, though not quite as gay as 
j Cleopatra's, and filled like hers, with beautiful 

young womer, was rowed down the stream. 


* 


‘repeated, so perfect is it in the first instance. 
‘second visit was less sovial and more secluded in 


| tion 
| York atternoon reception, it answers the same 
| purpose of a tinal object and rest for the day’s 


Again we rushed to cover, and stood like our 
first parents among the trees till the enemy had 
. At last we plunged in and had a glori- 
ous buffet of it, the physical excitement of the 
swim being greatly heightened by the conscious- 
ness that this same current had often borne along 
the body of the great poet,—both boy and man. 
Nor was it among the least of my enjoyments 
that dav, that while I was thus floating and mus- 
ing there rose up from the neighboring meadows 
a skylight,—the first I had ever seen or heard,— 
who, as he ascended, poured from his little breast 
a perfect raid of delicious melodies, till he and 
his strain alike were lost in the heavens. Shel- 
ley’s exquisite lines came to my mind at once, 
and I repeated them to myself as I was dressing, 
thinking them and the incident itself a not un- 
worthy part of my visit to the birthplace of 
Shakespeare :— 
‘Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven or near it 
Pourest thy full heart, 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
“Higher stijl and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And surging still, dost soar, and soaring, ever 
singest.”’ 
—Park Godwin. 


Pat Motioy.— 

At sixteen years of age I was 
My mother’s fair-haired boy, 

She kept a little huckster-shop, 
Her name it was Molloy; 

‘*{’ve fourteen children, Pat,’’ says she, 
‘‘Which heaven to me has sent, 

But children ain’t like pigs, you know, 
They cannot pay the rent.” 

She gave me every shilling 
That she had in the till, 

And kissed me fifty times or more, 
I thought she ne’er would get her fill. 

“Heaven bless you, Pat,”’ says she, 
You are my darling boy, 

Ould Ireland is your country, 
And your name is Pat Molloy.” 


Oh, England is a purty place, 
Of gold there is no lack; 
I trudged from York to London 
With my scythe upon my back; 
The English girls are beautiful, 
Their loves I don’t decline, 
The eating and the drinking 
Is beautiful and fine; 
But in the corner of me heart, 
Where nobody can see, 
Two eyes of Irish blue 
Are always peeping out at me. 
Oh, Molly, darlin’, never tear, 
I’m still your own dear boby— 
Ould Ireland is my country, 
And me name is Pat Molloy. 
From Ireland to America, 
Across the seas I roam, 
And every shilling that I got, 
Oh, sure, I sent it home. 
My mother couldn’t write, but 
Oh, there came from Father Boyce, 
“Oh, Heaven bless you, Pat,’ says she, 
I hear my mot! er’s voice. 
But now I’m going home again, 
As poor as I began, 
To make a happy girl of Moll, 
And sure I think I can— 
Me pockets they are empty, 
But my heart is filled with joy, 
For ould Ireland is my country, 
And me name is Pat Moiloy. 


Ture German's Fatiertanp!—( Translated by 
James Clarence Mangan.)— 

Where is the German’s Fatherland ? 

Ts’t Prussia? Swabia? Is’t the strand 

Where grows the vine, where flows the Rhine! 

Is’t where the gull skims Baltic’s brine? 

—No!—yet more great and far more grand 

Must be the German’s Fatherland! 


How call they, then, the German’s land? 
Bavaria? Brunswick? Hast thou scanned? 
Is’t where the Zuyder Zee extends? 
Where Styrian toi! the iron bends? 

—No, brother, no!—thou hast not spanned 
The German’s genuine Fatherland! 

Is, then, the German’s Fatherland 
Westphalia? Pomerania! Stand 

Where Zurich’s waveless water sleeps; 
Where Weser winds, where Danube leaps: 
Hast found it now? Not vet! Demand 
Elsewhere the German’s Fatherland! 


Then say, Where lies the German’s land? 
How call they that unconquered land? 
Is’t where ‘Tyrol’s green mountains rise? 
The Switzer’s land I dearly prize, 
By Freedom’s purest breezes tanned— 
But no! ’tis not the German’s land! 
Where, therefore, lies the German’s land? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land! 
"Lis surely Austria, proud and bold, 
In wealth unmatched, in glory old? 

—QO! none shall write her name on sand; 
But she is not the German’s land! 
Say, then, Where lies the German’s land? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land! 
Is't Alsace? Or Lorraine—that gem 
Wrenched from the Imperial Diadem 
By wiles which princely treachery planned ? 
No! these are not the German’s land! 
Where, therefore, lies the German’s land? 
Name now at last that mighty Jand? 
Where’er resounds the German tongue— 
Where German hymns to God are sung— 
There, gallant brother, take thy stand! 
That is the German’s Fatherland! 


That is his land, the land of lands, 
Where vows bind less than clasped hands, 
Where Valor lights the flashing eye, 
Where Love and Truth in deep hearts lie, 
And Zeal enkindles Freedom's brand— 
That is the German’s Fatherland! 


That is the German’s Fatherland! 

Where Hate pursues each foreign band— 
Where German is the name for friend, 
Where Frenchman is the name for fiend, 
And France’s yoke is spurned and banned— 
That is the German’s Fatherland! 


That is the German’s Fatherland! 

Great God! look down and bless that land! 
And give her noble children souls 

To cherish while Existence rolls, 

And love with heart, and aid with hand, 
Their Universal Fatherland! 


Loxpon Society.—We bite at the tempting 
bait of London society a little eagerly. In our 
case, as veterans, it is like returning to a delicious 
element from which we have long been weaned. 
The cheerfulness with which English people re- 
spond to the modest presentment of a card well 
motived, the cordiality with which they wel- 
come an old friend, once truly a friend, may 
well offset the reserve with which they 
respond to the advances made at random, 
and the resolute self-defense of the British 
Lion in particular against all vague and vagabond 
enthusiasms. Carlyle’s wrath at the Americans 
who homaged and tormented bim prompted a 
grandiose vengeance. He called them a nation 
of hyperbores. Not for this do we now vigor- 
ously let him alone, but because his spleeny liter- 
ary utterances these many years attest the precise 
moment in which bright Apollo left him. The 
most brilliant genius should be aware of the in- 
firmity of the fireside and admiring few, whose 
triend-hip applauds his poorest sayings, and, at 
the utmost, shrugs his shoulders where praise is 
out of the question. 

Our remembrance of the London of twenty- 
four years ago is indeed hyper-delightful, and of 
that description which one dves not ask to have 
A 


its opportunities. But now—tor what reason it 
matters net; would it were that of our superior 
merit—we find the old delightful account redpen- 
ed, the triendly visits trequent, and the luxurious 
invitations to dinner occupy every evening of 
our short week in London, crowding out theaters 
and opera—tlie latter now just in the bud. To 
these dissipations a new one bas been added, 
and the afternoon tea is now a recognized institu- 
Less formal and expensive than a New 


visiting. In some instances it continues through 
the season; in others invitations are given for a 
single occasion only. You go, if invited, in 
spruce morning dress, with as much or as little 
display cf train and bonnet as may suit with your 
views. You find a cheerful and broken-up assem- 
blage—people conversing in twos, or, at most, in 
threes. And here is the. Very Rev. the Dean. 
And here is the Catholic Archbishop, renowned 
for the rank and number of his preselytes. And 
here is Sir Charles—not he of the hunting-whip 
and breeches, byt one renowned in science, and 
making a practical as well as a theoretical approx- 
imation to the antiquity of man. And here is 
Sir Samuel, who has finally discovered those 
parent lakes of the Nile which have been among 
the lost arts of geography for so mapy centuries. 
In this society, no man sees or shows a full- 
length portrait. A word is given, @ phrase ex- 
changed, and ‘tout est dit." What it may ail 
amount to must be made out in another book than 
mine. 

Weil, having been more or less introduced, you 


take 2 cup of tea, with the option of bread and | 


butter, or a fragment of sponge cake. Having 
finished this, you vanish; you have shown your- 
self, reported yourself; more was not expected of 
you.—Mrs. Howe's ‘From the Ouk to the Olive.” 


A Tarr or Japan.—(By John Quill.)— 


Fanny Foo-Foo was a Japanese girl, 
The child of the great Tycoon; 
She wore her head bald, and her clothes were 
made 
Half-petticoat, half-pantaloon ; 
Her face was the color of lemon-peel, 
And the shape of a table-spoon. 
A handsome young Jap was Johnny Hi-hi, 
And he wore paper muslin clothes; 
His glossy black hair on the top of his head 
In the form of a shoe-brush rose ; 
His eyes slanted downward as if some chap 
Had savagely pulled his nose. 
Fanny Foo-Foo loved Johnny Hi-hi, 
And when, in the usual style, 
He popped, she blushed such a deep orange 
tinge, 
You'd have thought she’d too much bile, 
If it hadn’t been for her slant-eyed glance, 
And her charming, wide-mouthed smile. 
And oft in the bliss of their new-born love, 
Did these little pagans stray 
All around in spots, enjoying themselves 
In a strictly Japanese way ; 
She howling a song toa one-stringed Jute 
On which she thought she could play. 
Often he’d climb to a high ladder’s top, 
And quietly there repose; 
As he stood on jhis head and fanned himself 
While she balanced him on her nose. 
Or else she would get in a pickle-tub 
And be kicked around on his tues. 
Or Johnny would tie his legs round his neck, 
And tumble and bounce ané roll; 
Or over a lot ot very sharp swords 
They'd both take a pleasant stroll ; 
Or hang by one leg to the upper end 
Of quite a long bamboo-pole. 
When they were tired, on a telegraph wire 
~ They sat themselves down to rest; 
With an umbrella he balanced himself, 
While he neld her to his breast, 
And her cream-colored scalp was fondly laid 
Right on his calico vest. 
The course of true love, even in Japan, 
Often runs extremely rough, 
And the fierce Tycoon, when he heard of this, 
Used Japanese oaths so tough 
That his courtiers’ hair would have stood on end 
If only they’d had enough. 
Sv the Tycoon buckled on both his swords, 
In his pistol placed a wad, 
And went out to hunt for the truant pair, 
With his nerves braced by a tod. 
He found them enjoying their guileless selves 
On top of the lightning rod. 
Sternly he ordered the gentle Foo-Foo 
To “come down out of that there! 
And he told Hi-hi to go to a place— 
L won’t say precisely where. 
Then he dragged off his child, whose spasms 
evinced 
Unusually wild despair. 
But the Tycoon, alas! was badly fooled, 
Despite his paternal pains, 
For John, with a toothpick, let all the blood 
Out of his jugular veins; 
While a back somersault on the fioor 
Battered out Foo-Foo’s brains. 


They buried them both in the Tycoon’s lot, 
Right under a dogwood tree, 

Where they could list to the nightingale, and 
The buzz of the bumble-bee; 

And where the mosquito’s sorrowful chant 
Maddens the restless flea. 

And often at night, when the Tycoon’s wife 
Slumbered as sound as a post, 

His almond-shaped eye-balls looked on a sight 
That scared him to death almost; 

’T was a bald-headed spectre, flicting about 
With a paper muslin ghost! 


Newrort.—To any one who undertakes the 
rath: r exhausting walk from the railroad station 
to ‘“‘Spouting Rock’’ at the southern extremity of 
the island, Newport presents a curious impression. 
First, for three-quarters of a mile the pedestrian 
passes through the narrow, crooked streets and 
between the mouldy wooden houses and unprofit- 
able looking shops of the old town; then, sud- 
denly, as he nears the Ocean House, appears the 
broad capacious avenue, filled with barouches 
and phaetons of the wealthy, and lined with the | 
most magnificent residences, villas, palaces and 
flower gardens. There goes August Belmont, 
American representative of the house of Roths- 
child, sweeping by with his magnificent four- 
horse team. Last year Leonard Jerome failed, 
but even bankruptcy did not prevent his driving 
six-in-hand on the avenue. Here come several 
two-horse phaetons, driven by elderly matrons, | 
while the coachman, dressed in knee-breeches, | 


on ajumper behind. Mrs Paran Stevens is said | 
to be one of them. If it were not a cloudy day 
the sight seeker would see above each of these 
pheatons, with their low wheels and extensive 
wicker-work formations, a broad, white umbrella 
as protection for said elderly lady against the 
sun. ‘Then, funniest of all, approaches a pony 
turnout, bobbing slowly along, and which, on 
close inspection, appears to resemble a large 
wooden wash-bowl, pierced at its rim by the axle 
of a single pair of wheels. An oscillatory mo- 
tion is produced which ought to be unpleasant | 
to the occupant, but it doesn’t seem to be so. | 
The various liveries of the footmen are a study | 
by themselves. 

Each house and estate has a story, which the! 
townspeople are ready to tell to the inquiring | 
mind. This one, Jerome’s; 





that, Belmont’s; | 
further on one with high cupolas and tesselated 
wall, the property of a sallow boy of twenty-| 
four, sole survivor of a sickly race; and here is | 
the palatial mansion of one who was Chilian | 
consul Don—(something or other, I have for- | 
gotten what). He made his money in Chili by 
exporting guano and importing coolies, and now, | 
banished trom his native wilds, enjoys himself in 
Newport on a comfortable two hundred thousand 
per annum. Almost all the great ones are New | 
Yorkers; Boston if represented at all, lives on 
the outskirts and in houses of modest dimen- | 
sions. For all that, to t e artistic eye and cul-| 
tivated mind there is no estate in Newport su- ; 
perior to that of Samuel G. Ward, almost at the 
end of the avenue, and close by the rocks where 
southeast storms dash up their heaviest breakers. 
Everything upon his grounds wears an air of 
classic refinement; nothing extravagant, no os- 
tentation, and each particular object in harmony 
| with the rest and with the general character of 
| the place. : 
| The avenue is kept clear of dust by means of 
| waterecarts; and the story is told of Belmont, 
‘that when he first came here from New York, 
‘after the adjournment of the Democratic conven- 
ition, being at the time in an unhappy frame of 
| mind he flatly refused to subscribe a single dol- 
lar in return for his share of such water privi- 
jleges. In retaliation the agent of the cart com- 
; pany gave orders to the men not to waste one 
ldrop in front of Mr. Belmont’s premises. Thus 
ithe war lasted for about ten days, untul all fre- 
'quenters of the avenue set up a howl against the 
iname of Belmont, and that distinguished gentle- 
man was at length forced by pure pressure of | 
| public opinion to succumb. 
} At various points upon the avenue, and gener- 
ally over the island in all other directions, may 
| be seen strips of white board nailed to posts or 
‘fences, and with the words upon them: ‘For: 
lsale. Inquire of Alfred Smith.’ One comes | 
shortly to the conclusion that Mr. Smith might 
sell out half of Newport any day he chose. A 
;man of indefatigable industry, promptness and 
“business tact, he long since obtained the run of 
ithe New York custom, and has accumulated a 
large tortune out of the continued buying and 
letting of heavy estates which goes on here. And 
itis pleasant to know that much of the wealth 
thus acquired finds its way to most beautiful and 
‘appropriate uses. Another important citizen, 
‘and soldier, too, is Gen. Sherman—not the hero 
ot the Georgia march, but the brave fighter who 
lost aley at the siege of Vicksburg. Originally 
‘of a Newport tamily, he now commands at the 
fortress here, and is said to have made his for- 
tune by loaning money to his subordinate offi- 
cers at high rates of interest. Last year the 
fort was a most fashionabie resort of a fine after- 
noon, and often a hundred carriages might be 
seen on the way to and from, or drawn up in a 
hollow square around, the regimental band dur- 
ing its regular five o'clock pertourmances. How- 
ever, this season the custom has changed, and 
Gen. Sherman and his musicians find but few 
retainers. Atone period the tasiivnable worid 
was seized with a mania for riding through Law- 
ton vailey, that retired spot where live the family 
of Dr. S. G. Howe, but where they drive now-a- 
‘days, nobody seems to kuuw,—everywhere in, 
general, I suppose. ; 
Bathing in the surf still holds supremacy in 
the inclinations of a muititude, especially since 
doctors continue to prescribe it as a remedy tor 
human systems, disurdered by dissipation and- 
dancing ‘German’ throughoutiong winter nights. 
It’s atunny sight to behold the victims of gout 
and rheumatism as they walk down to the brink 
of the tide, to stand there shivering and dreading 
the embrace of the elements, while hardy boys 
leap past them plunging headlong into the foam- 
ing crests of the billows.—Cor. Springfield Repub- 
lican. 





ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
wes in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. July 4 








L. A. ELLIOT & Co.. 


Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
4” Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
Tachers. tf duly 4. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
Eaglish Hair-Cloth, Plash, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SA LESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
July 4. 3m 


HALLET & CUMSTON, 


Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes 








Being now the old+st manufacturers in the city, 
Having been KEatablished since 1833, 
and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 

DLOUS FACTORY 


Kor the Manutacture oft 


PIANO-FORTES, 
we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 
are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET 


Second-hand Pianos taken tn exchange. Pranos to let. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warereoms: 


339 Washington st., Boston. 
July 25. tf 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
RICH FANCY GOODS, 


TOYS AND GAMES, 
at very low prices, to make room for fall importations. An 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is offered to purchasers desir- 
ing goods of this kind. 


D. 0. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington street. 
2t 





BUSINESS PREPARATION. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


COMER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


BOSTON; 


Will beopen for EVENING STUDIES on and after Sept. 
Ist. Open in tho DAY as heretofore. 

Grateful for the very generous reliance reposed in him 
for wore than a quarter of a century, the subscriber hopes, 
with increased experience and untiring efforts for the inter- 
ests of his students, to merit und receive a continuance of 
confidence. GEO, N. COMER, A.M., President. 

Catalogues and circulars giving full information, with 
list of Mr. Comer’s works on PENMANSHIP, BOOK- 
KEEPING, NAVIGATION, &c., sent by mail or may be 





top-boots, and a coat of indescribable cut-rides | had free at the college, 323 Washington street, corner of . Benj. E. Bates, 


4t Aug. 22. 


West street, Bostoa. 


$50,000 


City of Portland Municipal Six per Ct. 


BUILDING LOAN BONDS 


Sinking Fund. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE 
IN BOSTON, 


SECURED BY MORTGAGE OF REAL ESTATE AT 
ONE-HALF ITS VALUE. 


—_—_— 


FOR SALE 


SPENGER, VILA & CO., 


138 Congress St., Boston. 
Aug. 22. 2t 


BY 


THIE 
PATENT DUPLEX MIRROR 


Is now on exhibitien and sale 
ut No. 12 West street. The 
publie are invited to call and 
examine this new and valu 
abie iuiprovement in Mirrors. 
Ladies will find this of espec- 
ial interest to them. 


JOHN SOWLE, 


Patentee and Manu- 
facturer. 


The Patent Duplex Mirror 

is adapted to Bureaus, Toilet 

Tables, Toilet Cases, Wall 

) Glasses for chambers and 

dressing rooms, large Pier 

Glasses for parlor and dress- 

ing rooms, Large Glasses on 

Feet for tailors’ shops. dress and cloak makers, Wall and 

Counter Glasses for Millinery shops and hat stores —all of 

which can be seen at No. 12 West street, or at the Manu- 

factory, No. 120 North street. 
June 20. 


3m 


HOWE 
SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUFACTURING. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 
General N. E. Agents, No. 59 Bromfield street, Boston. 


July 25. 38m 


THE MASSAC HUS ETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Offers a thorough and practical general education, founded 
upon the mathematical, physica! and natural sciences, En- 
git-h and other modern lanzuages, and mental and polit- 
real science; also, a full course of studies and practical ex- 
ercises for students preparin, for the professioas of the civil, 
mechanical and mining engineer, chemist. metallurzgist and 
arehiteet 

The course extends throuzh fonr vears, the studies of the 
first and second being common to all, those of the third aad 
fourth selected to suit the profession in v ew 

Miuimum age of admission, si tteen Entrance examina- 
tions are beld July 15 and September Zs For information 
respecting fees and other particulars, aidress **Prof WIL- 
LIAM P. ATKINSON, Sec -Pacuity Mass Tostitute of Tech- 
WILLIAM B. ROGERS, President. 


nolegy, Boston.” 
wl 


"ag FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. 


ITALIAN and STOKE AWNINGS. FLAGS, 
TENTS. BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS, CAN- 
VAS STREED SIGNS, SACKINGS, &e., manu- 
FLAGS of all NATIONS. BUNTING, STREAM- 


factured. DE ‘ORATIONS fur- 


ERK. and TENTS for sale and to let 
nished and executed 
CLUBS, with MOTTOES, ROPES, BLOCKS, &.. furnished 
and put up LAMPRELL & MAKBLE, 

357 Commercial street, head of Lincoln Wharf. 


RATA MUNN “t 


‘PATENT 


MOSQUITO CANOPIES. | 


Wire and other improved styles of MOSQUITU WIN- 
DOW SCREENS made to order and put up by j 


} 


CHARLES H. BRUCE, 


604 and 606 Washington St., Boston. 
Aug. 1. 2m 


¥LAGS for POLILICAL and other | 


t 
; 
| from time to time, establish the quarantine tc be performed 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 
“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


June 6. 


/OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 





NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and will 


immediately be put into paper, without being exposed to in 
spectica. Tbe bizhest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PaPER MANUFACTURERS, 
scan ti 48 Water Street. Boston. 
t 


May 16. 


: 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The very important and extensive improvements 


proprietors to offer to Tourists, Families, and the 

Travelling Public accommodations and conven- 

iences superioc to any other Hotel in the city 

| During the past season additions have been made of num- 

erous suites of apartments, with bathing-rooms, water- 

| closets, &c., attached ; one of Tufts’ magnificent passenger- 

| elevators, the best ever constructed, couvevs guests to the 

| upper story of the house in one minute; the entries have 

been newly and richly carpeted, and th- entire house thor- 

oughly replenished aud tefu uished. making it, in all its ap- 

pointinents, equal to any hotel in the country. 

Telegraph Office, Billiard Hall and Cafe on the first floor. 
May 23 3m LEWIS RICE & SUN, Propri: tors 


NEW ENGLAND 


No. 3: State Street, 
BOSTON. 
CCOUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 


of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL Potictes Non-ForrerrasLle under the laws of Massa- 


their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Compan , WILL CONTINUE IN FORCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, DO other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four ditferect 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
te show the practical working of the law referred to above 
PAYYLENTS IN CASH. 


Se | 


| 


1 Payment. 
2 Pavments. 
4 Payments. 
7 Payments. 


300 

258 6 
416 
16 


2465 
bo 6 


86.6 276 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, 


has at risk 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operatious, address either the President or Secretary, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipent. 
JOSEPH M GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Morianp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Watter C. Wriaut, Actuary. July 4. 





INSURANCE. 


Le NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 
$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 
| Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, tor one 
| or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A Wellington, 
Sampeon Reed, 
Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Aug. 15. 





Jacob Sleeper, 
John C Petter, 
Paul Adana, 


Silas Peirce, 

| Albert Bowker, 

i John P. Ober, 

| ©. Henry Parker, 


Irving Morse, Secretary. 





|» tees INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE.................-MANAGEB 


Authorized Capital 810,000,000 
Paid upc pital and Reserves...... sesseee 86,000,000 
Fire Premiums in 1864..............-..0. %2,000,000 


The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
| sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 
| Thiscompany with its ample resources, affords to inaurers 

the wost wacuestronable security, while it will ever be distia- 
| guished tor promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
| clains, 
Poticies issued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 





STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent und Attorney fer the Cou: pany. 
W. U. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly July 4. 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE [NSUKANCE 
oe COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000, 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Compary in 
| the United States, has been uniformly successful alwaye 
| making large and regular returns in cash to all peliey boll 


ers. (ast cash dividend, PORTY PERCENT. It is strictly aw 


‘institution for mutual protection, entirely beneticeut in all | 


its workings aud tendencies 
Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investmente, 
| characterize this Company. Being purely inutyal it ine 
sures at the lowest possible rates, aud, it the premiuins paid 
lexcecd the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 
Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which wil 
be torwarded free of expense. 
Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance witb 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior post 
{tion and marked success of this Company, and explening 
‘the different kinds of Policies with their methods oi pay- 


which have recently beeu made in shis popular 
Hotel, the largest in New Englana, enable the 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 


chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 


| “THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


An Independent and Progressiv 


RADICAL REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 


Especially Having a General Intecres 


ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Politics, Literature, Art and News: 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From all Parts ot the World. 


4 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MATTER 


The Ilighest Interest. 


THE BOSTON 


‘WEEKLY) 


“COMMONWEALTH” 





Will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it can 


’ afford to be and live, and as wide-awake, sprightly avd 


good natured as the vitalicy of its editor will allow. It 


229 does not expect to reform the world, but it will not go out 
359 | 


of its way to avoid giving all shams, humbuggery and pre- 


| tension a blow whenever possible. 


That it has succeeded in pleasing a portion of the commu- 
nity, at least, we subjoin the following from recent testimo- 
nials:— 

Says an eminent Judge of our State,— 


“You make too good a paper. 


My only complaint is I 
have to read the whole of it.” . x 


Says a prominent clergyman,— 


“IT enclose my subscription, for a vear, with unusual 
cheerfulness for such an occasion. It is not often that L 
think I get so surely my money’s worth. The uncompro- 
mising radicalisin of your paper is very refreshing ... 1 re- 
| Joice that Boston has one paper that steers by principle and 
| not by policy.” 





Says one of the Executive Councillors of Massachusetts,— 
| “Lam very much pleased with the Commonwealth, and 


| read it with great interest. 1 hope you will ceutinue to 
| Wield the axe manfully.”” 


Says a well known ex-Professor of Dartmouth College,— 

“It gives me pleasure to ant cipate another year’s reading 
of your sparkling, independent and patriotic paper.”’ 

Says an eminent teacher of New Bedford,— 

“T cannot do without the Commontwvraith’s sound, fresh, 
earnest werds in politics, its worthy notice and diseussion 
of social and scientitic topics, and its discriminating litera 
ry articles.”’ 

A lady writes, — 

“I think your paper comes nearer than any other to tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Christianity and politics seem to be more sadly dissevered 
than ever before, and it is h to see anything very bright 
ahead. But 1 trust we « be wholly lett to our own 
devices. You, at least, wilPhave the satistaction of think- 
iug that you have done what you could.” 





The Commonwealth is one of the most sterling, spirited 
weeklies in Masauchusetts.— New York Liberal Christian. 


The Loston Commonwealth is one of the best of our ex 
changes, It isa paper of progress, a radical of the best 
kind, and we are glad to know that it is very successful.— 
Patladelphia City Item. 


The Commonwealth is now an established “institution,” 
and one of the most readable papers, as well as one of the 
ablest exponents of radicalism, in the Union.—New York 
Evening Post. : 


As a weekly “Journal of Politics, Literature Art and 
News,” the Boston Commonwraita fills a higher and better 
place in our journalism than many of our other exchanges. 
Whatever is ost trenchant and significant in political say- 
ing or writing; whatever has an essential bearing upon the 
state of opinion and the purposes of the great’ parties ;| 
what is fresh, piquant aud admirable in current literary 
work, especially trom the pens of the gifted authorhood| 
| Which is one of the brightest: belongings of Boston and the! 
| Fegion round about, is sure to be presented in ite hand- 
some columus, with a smiling countenance, in keeping 
with the gi spel of goodwill and hopetul human faith, which | 
it proclaims, and glories iu upholding. With so dauntless 
a band at the heim, and its choice contributors and correse 
pondents, distributed frou St. Louis to Paris, there is no 
journal extant which can give so large a three-dotlare?’ 
worth of live reading to its subscribers as the Common 
wealth. — Taunton Guzette. 





These show the esteem in which the Commonwealth ts 


held by its present readers. 


Terms of Subscription: 


One copy, ONE Year. .... ccc ccccccccee cere see BOD 


Que copy, six months 


| GB Remit fends in Money Onvers or Reatsterep Lar 


| TEKS to ensure safety. Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 








(“THE COMMONWEALTH,”) 


| ment, may be obtained. free of expense, upon applica‘ion, | 


either personally or by mail, to the 9Micersor agents 0! the 
| Company. 


Directors. 

John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewel 
Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett 

B. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBRENS, Secretary 
W.W Mortann, M. D., Medica) Examiner. July 4 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


( NITY OF BOSTON.—Moust Hore Creme- 
| / tery —The public are respect ully informed that trom 
| the first day of May to the first day of November, convey 
ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily by the 
Metropolitan Railroad cars, which leave the corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.5), 
1 5). and 2.40 o'clock, connecting with a coach for the ex- 
clusive use of pyssengers tor Meunot Hope. Returning, will 
| leave the Cemetery at 2.30, 33) and 5 o'clock. Through , 
| fare. each way, 16 cents. 
| For the Board of Trustees. 
| May 2. 6m EDWARD A. WHITE. Chairman 
NITY OF BOSTON.—Qvarantine Reov- | 
) tations.—In Board of Aldermen, vune 22, ss. — 
Ordered, That, until the first day of December next, ail 
vessels arriving at this port, which have any sickuess on 
board. or which may have had any such sickness during 
the voyage. or Which have come from any foreign port 
where inalignant dieases at any time prevail. alae all ves- 
sels arriving from American ports south of the capes of 
Virginia, shal] be required to report themselves to the Port 
Physician. at Quarantine. before proceeding to the city. | 
| No vessel, coming within the above named conditions, | 
lean leave Quarantine. or discharge her car.0.or any part 
| thereof, without the written permit of the Port Physician, 
| who is hereby uthorized and in-tructed to take any ineas- 
| ures in regard to such vessel<, and to make such rules and 
fregulation~ for their goveroment, while in Quarantive as, 
iu his judgment, the security of the health of the city may 


age the permit «o granted, the Port Physician shall 
have the right to demand and receive frou each ves-el, her 
master or owners, the fee which it has been customary wo 
charge at this port in like cares 

Ordered. That the Harbor Master and the Chief of Po- | 
lice, be and they are, berefry directed to canse tne provis- 


jons of the toregoiyg order to be strictly enforced | 


S. F. McULEARY, Clerk. 


Pas-e 


Extracts from Health Ordinance of the City of Boston 


. | Duets, 22 75 


| 8 Bromficld Street, ncar Washington Stre 
| BOSTON, MASS. 
| 


4 r Y or ‘ v ‘ 

| INSTRUCTIONS, 

EXERCISES AND MUsIC FOR THE VIOLIN. Campag+ 
| noli's Celebrated Method, $6.00: Spohr’s School. complete, 

$4.00: abridyed. =2.00. Mazes’ Instroctcr with Pleyelt 
Modern School, by Fessenden, $2 5) Saun- 
ders’ Seit-Inatructing school, 21.25. Ma's Operatic Meth: 
od, #150 Hill's Practical Methot, 2 ft) Henning 't 
School, $250. Ole Bull Instructor, ctx. Winner's Per: 
| fect Guide, a new and popular book, containing self-inetrue- 
tions and 2) favorite melodies, 75 cta Violin Complete 
Jewett’s National Teacher 
Kreutzer’s 40 Studies, $2.5). Woodbury 's Inetruc: 
tor, 50 cts. Howe's School, felt-Ipetructor, Without 4 
Master and Ethiopian. each Sets. Pleyel’s Violin Duets 
75 cts. Mailed po-t-pard. on receipt of price, by 
OLIVER DITSUN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

Be 277 Washington street. 


21.25. Violin made Easy. 7A cts 


75 eta 


Aug. 15 





—— 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


——_ 4 


§ W. FREELAND, BEAKD & co, 

/e 

CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devoushire Street, Kosten. 


C.W. FREELAND A.W. BEARD, 
J. H. PREBLAND, L. L. HAaDING, 
May 16 6m 
4 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 
x2 cen NEE nate - ---— 


ne KINSLEY & FRENCH} 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
12 and 14 Sumuaer Street, Boston. 


gexny W. FRENCH, 


ra HORS WELL 
cpp hggalos , we. W. RHOADES. 


EDWw. W. KINSLEY, 


July 4. 6m 





Sect. 33. The Board of Health in each seaport town may. 


by, ali vessels arriving within the harbor of such town. and 
may make such quarantine regalations as they shall ju ge 
pecessary for the bealth and safety of the inhabitante 

Sect. 34. The quarantine regulations, 80 eatablished, 
shail extend to all persons. and ali goods and effects arriving 
in such vessels, and to ail persous who may visit or Z0 00 
beard the «ame. 

Sect. 35. The quarantine regulations aforesaid after no- 
tice thereof shall have been given, im the Inapner above 
provided, shall be observed by all persons ; and any person 
who shall violate any such quarantine regulation shall! for- | 


i i r more than five bun- 
See ae Sely 4. 


SPREE SOLEIL GIL" LOE. LEED LESLIE SE TLE IIS TES, 


C 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & Cu. 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &o. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 





Ne. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Street, Be 
3m 


Aug. 15. 





‘Ts 


